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VIIIL—THE MYSTERY OF THE STRONG ROOM. 


ATE in the autumn of that 
same year Mme. Koluchy was 
once more back in town. 
There -was a warrant out for 
the arrest of Lockhart, who 
had evidently fled the country ; 
but Madame, still secure in her own in- 
vincible cunning, was at large. The firm 
conviction that she was even now preparing 
a name for our destruction was the reverse of 
comforting, and Dufrayer and I spent marly 
gloomy moments as we thought over the 
possibilities of our future. 

On a certain evening towards the latter 
end of October I went to dine with my 
friend. I found him busy arranging his 











table, which was tastefully decorated, and 
laid for three. 
** An unexpected guest is coming to dine,” 


he said, as I entered the room. “I must 
speak to you alone before he arrives. Come 
into the smoking-room ; he may be here at 
any moment.” 

I followed Dufrayer, who closed the door 
behind us. 

“T must tell you everything and quickly,” 
he began, “and I must also ask you to be 
guided by me. I have consulted with ‘Tyler, 
and he says it is our best course.” 

“ Well?” I interrupted. 

“The name of the man who is coming 
here to-night is Maurice Carlton,” continued 
Dufrayer. “ His mother was a Greek, but 
on the father’s side he comes of a good old 
English stock. He inherited a place in 
Norfolk; Cor Castle, from his father; but 
the late owner lost heavily on the turf, 
and in consequence the present man has 
endeavoured to retrieve his fortunes as 
a diamond merchant. I met him some 
years ago in Athens. He has been wonder- 
fully successful, and is now, I believe— 
or, at least, so he says—one of the richest 
men in Europe. He called upon me with 
regard to some legal business, and in the 
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course of conversation referred incidentally 
to Mme. Koluchy. I drew him out, and 
found that he knew a good deal about her, 
but what their actual relations are I cannot 
say. I was very careful not to commit 
myself, and after consideration decided to 
ask him to dine here to-night in order that 
we both might see-him together. I have 
thought over everything carefully, and am 
quite sure our only course now is not to 
mention anything we know about Madtime. 
We may only give ourselves away in doing so. 
By keeping quiet we shall have a far better 
chance of seeing what she is up to. You 
agree with me, don’t you?” 

“Surely, we ought to acquaint Carlton 
with her true character ?” I replied. 

Dufrayer shrugged his shoulders 
patiently. 

“No,” he said, “ we have played that game 
too often, and you know what the result has 
been. Believe me, we shall serve both his 
interests and ours best by remaining quiet. 
Carlton is living now at- his own place, but 
comes up to London constantly. About two 
years ago he married a young English lady, 
who was herself the widow of an Italian. 
I believe they have a son, but am not quite 
sure.- He seems an uncommonly | nice 
fellow himself, and I should say his wife was 
fortunate in her husband ;. but, there, I hear 
his ring—let us go into the next room.” 

We did so, and the next moment Carlton 
appeared. Dufrayer introduced him to me, 
and soon afterwards we went into the dining- 
room. Carlton was a handsome man, built 
on a somewhat massive scale. His face was 
of the Greek type, but his physique that of 
an Englishman. He had dark eyes, some- 
what long and narrow, and apt, except when 
aroused, to wear a sleepy expression. It 
needed but a glance to show that in his 
blood was a mixture of the fiery East, with 
the nonchalance and suppression of all feel- 
ing which characterize John Byll. As J 
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“ THE NEXT MOMENT CARLTON APPEARED.” 


watched him, without appearing to do so, I 
came to the conclusion that I had seldom 
seen more perfect self-possession, or stronger 
indications of suppressed power. 

As the meal proceeded, conversation grew 
brisk and brilliant. Carlton talked well, and, 
led on by Dufrayer, gave a short résumé of 
his life since they had last met. 

“ Yes,” he said, “I am uncommonly lucky, 
and have done pretty well on the whole. 
Diamond dealing, as perhaps you know, is 
one of the most risky things that any man 
can take up, but my early training gave me a 
sound knowledge of the business, and I think 
I know what Lam about. There is no trade 
to which the art of swindling has been more 
applied than to mine ; but, there, I have had 
luck, immense luck, such as does not come 
to more than one man in a hundred.” 

“TI suppose you have had some pretty ex- 
citing moments,” I remarked. 

“No, curiously enough,” he replied; “I 
have personally never had any very exciting 
times. Big deals, of course, are often anxious 
moments, but beyond the natural anxiety to 
carry a large thing through, my career has 
been fairly simple. Some of my acquaint- 
ances, however, have not been so lucky, and 
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one in particular is just going through a rare 
experience.” 

“Indeed,” I answered ; “are you at liberty 
to tell us what it is?” 

He glanced from one of us to the other. 

“IT think so,” he said. “ Perhaps you have 
already heard of the great Rocheville dia- 
mond ?” 

“ No,” I remarked ; “tell us about it, if you 
will.” - 

Dinner being over, he leant back in his 
chair and helped himself to a cigar. 

“Tt is curious how few people know about 
this diamond,” he said, “although it is one of 
the most beautiful stones in the world. For 
actual weight, of course, many of the well- 
known stones can beat it. It weighs exactly 
eighty-two carats, and is an egg-shaped stone 
with a big indented hollow at the smaller end ; 
but for lustre and brilliance I have never 
seen its equal. It has had a curious history. 
For centuries it was in the possession of an 
Indian Maharajah—it was bought from him 
by an American millionaire, and passed 
through my hands some ten years ago. I 
would have given anything to have kept it, 
but my finances were not so prosperous as 
they are now, and I had to let it go. A 
Russian baron bought it and took it to Naples, 
where it was stolen. This diamond was lost 
to the world till a couple of months ago, when 
it turned up in this country.” 

When Carlton mentioned Naples, the happy 
hunting-ground of the Brotherhood, Dufrayer 
glanced at me. 

“But there is a fatality about its owner- 
ship,” he continued; “it has again dis- 
appeared.” 

“ How ?” I cried. 

“T wish I could tell you,” he answered. 
“The circumstances of its loss are as 
follows: A month ago my wife and I 
were staying with an old friend, a relation 
of my mother’s, a merchant named Michael 
Roden, of Roden Fréres, Cornhill, the great 
dealers. Roden said he had a surprise for 
me, and he showed me the Rocheville 
diamond. He told me that he had bought 
it from a Cingalese dealer in London, and 
for a comparatively small price.” 

“What is its actual value?” interrupted 
Dufrayer. 

“ Roughly, I should think about fifteen 
thousand pounds, but I believe Roden 
secured it for ten. Well, poor chap, he has 
now lost both the stone and his money. My 
firm belief is that what he bought was an 
imitation, though how a man of his experi- 
ence could have done such a thing is past 
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knowledge. This is exactly what happened. 
Mrs. Carlton and I, as I have said, were 
staying down at his place in Staffordshire, 
and he had the diamond with him. At my 
wife’s request, for she possesses a most intel- 
ligent interest in precious stones, he took us 
down to his strong room, and showed it to us. 
He meant to have it set for his own wife, 
who is a very beautiful woman. The next 
morning he took the diamond up to town, 
and Mrs. Carlton and I returned to Cor 
Castle. I got a wire from Roden that same 
afternoon, begging me to come up at once. 
I found him in a state of despair. He 
showed me the stone, to all appearance 
identically the same as the one we had 
looked at on the previous evening, and 
declared that it had just beer proved to be 
an imitation. He- said it was the most 
skilful imitation he had ever seen. We put 
it to every known test, and there was no 
doubt whatever that it was not a diamond. 
The specific gravity test was final on this 
point. The problem now is: Did he buy the 
real diamond which has since been stolen or 
an imitation? He swears that the Roche- 
ville diamond was in his hands, that he 
tested it carefully at the time; he also says 
that since it came into his possession it was 


absolutely impossible for anyone to steal it, 
and yet that the theft has been committed 


there is very little doubt. At least one thing 
is clear, the stone which he now possesses is 
not a diamond at all.” 

“Has anything been discovered since?” 
I asked. 

‘“‘Nothing,” replied Carlton, rising as he 
spoke, “and never will be, I expect. Of one 
thing there is little doubt. The shape and 
peculiar appearance of the Rocheville diamond 
are a matter of history to all diamond dealers, 
and the maker of the imitation must have had 
the stone in his possession for some consider- 
able time. The facsimile is absolutely and 
incredibly perfect.” 

“Ts it possible,” said Dufrayer, suddenly, 
“that the strong room in Réden’s house could 
have been tampered with?” 

“You would scarcely say so if you knew 
the peculiar make of that special strong room,” 
replied Carlton. “I think I can trust you 
and your friend with a somewhat important 
secret. ‘Two strong rooms have been built, 
one for me at Cor Castle, and one for my 
friend Roden at his place in Staffordshire. 
[hese rooms are constructed on such a 
peculiar plan, that the moment any key 
is inserted in the lock electric _ bells 
arg set ringing within. These bells are 
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connected in each case with the bed- 
room of the respective owners. Thus you 
will see for yourselves that no one could 
tamper with the lock without immediately 
giving such an alarm as would make any 
theft impossible. My friend Roden and I 
invented these- special safes, and got them 
carried out ‘on plans of our own. We both 
believe that our most valuable stones are 
safer in our own houses than in our places 
of business in town. But, stay, gentlemen, 
you shall see for yourselves. Why should 
you not both come down to my place for a 
few days’ shooting? I shall then have 
the greatest possible pleasure in showing 
you my strong room. You may be inter- 
ested, too, in seeing some of my collection— 
I flatter myself, a unique one. The weather 
is perfect just now for shooting, and I have 
plenty of pheasants, also room enough and 
to spare. We are a big, cheerful party, and 
the lioness of the season is with us, Mme. 
Koluchy.” 

As he said the last words both Dufrayer 
and I could not refrain from _ starting. 
Luckily it was not noticed—my heart beat 
fast. 

“Tt is very kind of you,” I said. “I shall 
be charmed to come.” 

Dufrayer glanced at me, caught my eye, 
and said, quietly :— 

“Ves, I think I can get away. I will come, 
with pleasure.” 

“That is right. I will expect you both next 
Monday, and will send to Durbrook Station 
to meet you, by any train you like to name.” 

We promised to let him know at what 
time we should be likely to arrive, and soon 
afterwards he left us. When he did so we 
drew our chairs near the fire. 

“ Well, we are in for it now,” said Dufrayer. 
“ Face to face at last —what a novel experience 
it will be! Who would believe that we were 
living in the dreary nineteenth century? But, 
of course, she may net stay when she hears 
we are coming.” 

“T expect she will,” I answered ; “she has 
no fear. Halloa! who can this be now?” 
I added, as the electric bell of the front door 
suddenly rang. 

“ Perhaps it is Carlton back again,” said 
Dufrayer ; “I am not expecting anyone.” 

The next moment the door was opened, 
and our principal agent, Mr. Tyler himself, 
walked in. 

“Good evening, gentlemen,” he said. “I 
must apologize for this intrusion, but import- 
ant news has just reached me, and the very 


last you would expect to hear.” He chuckled 
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as he spoke. “Mme. Koluchy’s house in 
Welbeck Street was broken into a month 
ago. I am told that the place was regularly 
sacked. She was away in her yacht at the 
time, after the attempt on your life, Mr. 
Head ; and it is supposed that the place was 
unguarded. Whatever the reason, she has 
never reported the burglary, and Ford at 
Scotland Yard has only just got wind of it. 
He suspects that it was done by the same 
gang that broke into the jeweller’s in 
Piccadilly some months ago. It is a very 
curious case.” 

“Do you think it is one 
of her own gang that has 
rounded on her?” I asked. 

“ Hardly,” he replied ; 

“I do not believe any of 
them would dare to. No, 
it is an outside job, but 
Ford is watching the matter 
for the official force.” 

“Mr. Dufrayer and I 
happen to know where 
Madame Koluchy is at the 
present moment,” I said. 

I then gave Tyler a brief 
résumé of our interview 
with Carlton, and told him 
that it was our intention to 
meet Madame face to face 
early in the following week. 

“What a splendid piece 

of luck!” he cried, rub- 
bing his hands with ill- 
suppressed excitement. 
“With your acumen, Mr. 
Head, you will be certain 
to find out something, and 
we shall have her at last. 
I only wish the chance were 
mine.” 

“Well, have yourself in 
readiness,” said Dufrayer ; 

“we may have to telegraph 

to you at:a moment’s 

notice. Be sure we shall 

not leave a stone unturned 

to get Madame to commit 

herself. For my part,” he 

added, “although it seems 

scarcely credible, I strongly suspect that she 
is at the bottom of the diamond mystery.” 

It was late in the afternoon on the follow- 
ing Monday, and almost dark, when we 
arrived at Cor Castle. Carlton himself met 
us at the nearest railway station, and drove 
us to the house, which was a fine old pile, 
with a castellated roof and a large Elizabethan 
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wing. The place had been extensively 
altered and restored, and was replete with 
every modern comfort. 

Carlton led us straight into the centre hall, 
calling out in a cheerful tone to his wife as 
he did so. 

A slender, very fair and girlish-looking 
figure approached. She held out her hand, 


gave us each a hearty greeting, and invited 
us to come into the centre of a circle of 
young people who were gathered round a 
huge, old-fashioned hearth, on which logs of 


SHE GAVE US EACH A HEARTY GREETING.” 


wood blazed and crackled cheerily. Mrs. 
Carlton introduced us to one or two of the 
principal guests, and then resumed her place 
at a table on which a silver tea-service was 
placed. It needed but a brief glance to 
show us that amongst the party was Mme. 
Koluchy. She was standing near her hostess, 
and just as my eye caught hers she bent and 
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said a word inher ear. Mrs. Carlton coloured 
almost painfully, looked from her to me, and 
then once more rising from her seat came 
forward one or two steps. 

“ Mr. Head,” she said, “ may I introduce 
you to my great friend, Mme. Koluchy? 
By the way, she tells me that you are old 
acquaintances.” 

“Very old acquaintances, am I _ not 
right?” said Mme. Koluchy, in her clear, 
perfectly well-bred voice. She bowed to me 
and then held out her’hand. I ignored the 
proffered hand and bowed coldly. She 
smiled in return. 

“Come and sit near me, Mr. Head,” she 
said ; “it is a pleasure to meet you again ; 
you have treated me very badly of late. 
You have never come once to see me.” 

“ Did you expect me to come ?” I replied, 
quietly. There was something in my tone 
which caused the blood to mount to her 
face. She raised her eyes, gave me a bold, 
full glance of open defiance, and then said, 
ih*a soft voicé; which scarcely rose above a 
whisper :— 

“No, you are too English.” 

Then she turned to our hostess, who was 
seated not a yard away. 


“You forget your duties, Leonora. Mr. 


Head is waiting for his tea.” 
“Oh, I beg a thousand pardons,” said Mrs. 


Carlton. “I did not know I had forgotten 
you, Mr. Head.” She gave me a cup at once, 
but as she did so, her hand shook so much 
that the small, gold-mounted and jewelled 
spoon rattled in the saucer. 

“ You are tired, Nora,” said Mme. Koluchy ; 
“may I not relieve you of your duties?” 

“No, no, I am all right,” was the reply, 
uttered almost pettishly. ‘“ Do not take any 
notice just now, I beg of you.” 

Madame turned to me. 

“Come and talk to me,” she said, in the 
imperious tone of a Sovereign addressing a 
subject. She walked to the nearest window, 
and I followed her. 

“Yes,” she said, at once, “you are too 
English to play your part well. Cannot you 
recognise the common courtesies of warfare ? 
Are you not sensible to the gallant attentions 
of the duellist? You are too crude. If our 
great interests clash, there is every reason why 
we should be doubly polite when we do 
meet.” 

“You are right, Madame, in speaking of 
us as duellists,” I whispered back, “ and the 
duel is not over yet.” 

“No, it is not,” she answered. 

“] have the pertinacity of my country- 
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men,” I continued. ‘It is hard to rouse us, 
but when we are roused, it is a fight to grim 
death.” 

She said nothing further. At that moment 
a young man of the party approached. She 
called out to him in a playful tone to 
approach her side, and I withdrew. 

At dinner that night Madame’s brilliancy 
came into full play. There was no subject 
on which she could not talk—she was at once 
fantastic, irresponsible, and witty. Without 
the slightest difficulty she led the conversation, 
turning it into any channel she chose. Our 
host hung upon her words as if fascinated ; 
indeed, I do not think there was a man of the 
party who had eyes or ears for anyone else. 

I had gone down to dinner with Mrs. 
Carlton, and in the intervals of watch- 
ing Mme. Koluchy I could not help 
observing her. She belonged to the fair- 
haired and Saxon type, and when very 
young must have been extremely pretty 
—she was pretty still, but not to the close 
observer. Her face was too thin and too 
anxious, the colour in her cheeks was almost 
fixed ; her hair, too, showed signs of receding 
from the temples, although the fashionable 
arrangement of the present day prevented 
this being specially noticed. 

While she talked to me I could not help 
observing that her attention wandered, that 
her eyes on more than one occasion met 
those of Madame, and that. when this 
encounter took place the younger woman 
trembled quite perceptibly. It was easy to 
draw my own conclusions. The usual thing 
had happened. Madame was not spending 
her time at Cor Castle for nothing — our 
hostess was- in her power. Carlton himself 
evidently knew nothing of this. With such 
an alliance, mischief of the usual intangible 
nature was brewing. Could Dufrayer and I 
stop it? Beyond doubt there was more going 
on than met the eye. 

As these thoughts flashed through my 
brain, I held myself in readiness, every 
nerve tense and taut. To play my part as 
an Englishman should I must have, above 
all things, self-possession. So I threw myself 
into the conversation. I answered Madame 
back in her own coin, and presently, in an 
argument which she conducted with rare 
brilliance, we had the conversation to our- 
selves. But all the time, as I talked and 
argued, and differed from the brilliant Italian, 
my glance was on Mrs. Carlton. I noticed 
that a growing restlessness had seized her, that 
she was listening to us with feverish and 
intense eagerness, and that her eyes began to 
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wear a hunted expression. She ceased to 
play her part as hostess, and looked from me 
to Mme. Koluchy as one under a spell. 

Just before we retired for the night Mrs. 
Carlton came up and took a seat near me 
in the drawing-room. Madame was not in 
the room, having gone with Dufrayer, Carlton, 
and several other members of the party to 
the billiard-room. Mrs. Carlton looked 
eagerly and nervously round her. Her 
manner was decidedly embarrassed. She 
made one or two short remarks, ending them 
abruptly, as if she wished to say something 
else, but did not dare. I resolved to help 
her. 

“Have you known Mme. Koluchy long?” 
I asked. 

“For a short time, a year or two,” she 
replied. “Have you, Mr. Head ?” 

“For more than ten years,” I answered. 
I stooped a little lower and let my voice 
drop in her ear. 

“Mme. Koluchy is my greatest enemy,” 
I said. 

“ Oh, good heavens |” she cried. She half 
started to her feet, then controlled herself 
and sat down again. 
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“ She is also my greatest enemy, she is my 
direst foe—she is a devil, not a woman,” 
said the poor lady, bringing out her words 
with the most tense and passionate force. 
“Oh, may I, may I speak to you and alone ?” 

“If your confidence relates to Mme. 
Koluchy, I shall be only too glad to hear 
what you have got to say,” I replied. 

“They are coming back—I hear them,” 
she said. “I will find an opportunity to- 
morrow. She must not know that I am 
taking you into my confidence.” 

She left me, to talk eagerly, with flushed 
cheeks, and eyes bright with ill-suppressed 
terror, to a merry girl who had just come 
in from the billiard-room. 

The party soon afterwards broke up for 
the night, and I had no opportunity of saying 
a word to Dufrayer, who slept in a wing at 
the other end of the house. 

The next morning after breakfast Carlton 
took Dufrayer and myself down to see his 
strong room. ‘The ingenuity and cleverness 
of the arrangement by which the electric 
bells were sounded the moment the key was 
put into the lock struck me with amazement. 
The safe was of the strongest pattern ; the 
levers and bolts, as well as the 
arrangement of the lock, making 
it practically impregnable. 

“ Réden’s safe resembles 
mine in every particular,” said 
Carlton, as he turned the key 
in the lock and readjusted the 
different bolts in their respec- 
tive places. “ You can see for 
yourselves that no one could 
rob such a safe without detec- 
tion.” 

“Tt would certainly be black 
magic if he did,” was my 
response. 

“We have arranged for a 
shooting party this morning,” 
continued Carlton; “let us 
forget diamonds and their 
attendant anxieties, and enjoy 
ourselves out of doors. The 
birds are plentiful, and I trust 
we shall have a good time.” 

He took us upstairs, and we 
started a few moments later on 
our expedition. 

It was arranged that the 
ladies should meet us for lunch 
at one of the keepers’ cottages. 
We spent a thoroughly pleasant 
morning, the sport was good, 
and I had seldom enjoyed 


























myself better. The thought of Mme. 
Koluchy, however, intruded itself upon my 
memory from time to time; what, too, was 
the matter with Mrs. Carlton? It needed 
but to glance at Carlton to see that he was 
not in her secret. In the open air, and 
acting the part of host, which he did to 
perfection, I had seldom seen a more genial 
fellow. 

When we sat down to lunch I could not 
help owning to a sense of relief when I per- 
ceived that Mme. Koluchy had not joined 
us. 

Mrs. Carlton was waiting for us in the 
keeper’s cottage, and several other ladies 
were with her. She came up to my side 
immediately. 

“ May I walk with you after 
lunch, Mr. Head?” she said. “I 
have often gone out with the guns 
before now, and I don’t believe 
you will find me in the way.” 

“T shall be delighted to have 
your company,” I replied. 

* Madame is ill,” continued Mrs. 
Carlton, dropping her voice a trifle ; 
“she had a severe headache, and 
was obliged to go to her room. 
This is my opportunity,” she 
added, “and I mean to seize it.” 

I noticed that she played with 
her food, and soon announcing 
that I had had quite enough, I 
rose. Mrs. Carlton and I did not 
wait for the rest of the party, but 
walked quickly away together. 
Soon the shooting was resumed, 
and we could hear the sound of 
the beaters, and also an occasional 
shot fired ahead of us. 

At first my companion was very 
silent. She walked quickly, and 
seemed anxious to detach herself 
altogether from the shooting party. 
Her agitation was very marked, 
but I saw that she was afraid to 
come to the point. Again I re- 
solved to help her. 

“You are in trouble,” I said ; 
“and Mme. Koluchy has caused 
it. Now, tell me everything. Be 
assured that if I can help you I 
will. .Be also assured of my 
sympathy. I know Mme. Koluchy. 
Before now I have been enabled to get ‘her 
victims out of her clutches.” 

“ Have you, indeed ?” she answered. She 
looked at me with a momentary sparkle of 


hope in her eyes ; then it died out, 
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“ But in my case that is impossible,” she 


continued. “Still, I will confide in you; I 
will tell you everything. To know that some- 
one else shares my terrible secret will be an 
untold relief.” 

She paused for a moment, then continued, 
speaking quickly :— 

“T am in the most awful trouble. Life 
has become almost unbearable to me. My 
trouble is of such a nature that my husband 
is the very last person in the world to whom 
I can confide it.” 

I waited in silence. 

“ You doubtless wonder at my last words,” 
she continued, “but you will see what I 
mean when I tell you the truth, Of course, 
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you will regard what I say as an absolute 
secret ?” 
“T will not reveal a word you are going to 
tell me without your permission,” I answered. 
“Thank you ; that is all that I need. This 
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is my early history. You must know it in 
order to understand what follows. When I 
was very young, not more than seventeen, I 
was married to an Italian of the name of 
Count Porcelli. My people were poor, and 
he was supposed to be rich. He was con- 
sidered a good match. He was a handsome 
man, but many years my senior. Almost 
immediately after the marriage my mother 
died, and I had no near relations or friends 
in England. The Count took me to Naples, 
and I was not long there before I made some 
terrible discoveries. My husband was a 
leading member of a political secret society, 
whose name I never heard. I need not 
enter into particulars of that awful time. 
Suffice it to say that he subjected me to 
almost every cruelty. 

“In the autumn of 1893, while we were in 
Rome, Count Porcelli was stabbed one night in 
the Forum. He had parted from me in a fury 
at some trifling act of disobedience to his in- 
tolerable wishes, and I never saw him again, 
either alive or dead. His death was an immense 
relief to me. I returned home, and two 
years afterwards, in 1895. I married Mr. 
Carlton, and everything was bright and 
happy. A year after the marriage we had a 
little son. I have not shown you my boy, 
He 


for he is away from home at present. 
is the heir to my busband’s extensive estates, 


and is a_ beautiful child. My husband 
was, and is, devotedly attached to me— 
indeed, he is the soul of honour, chivalry, 
and kindness. I began to forget those 
fearful days in Naples and Rome ; but, Mr. 
Head, a year ago everything changed. I 
went to see that fiend in human guise, Mme. 
Koluchy. You know she poses as a doctor. 
It was the fashion to consult her. I was 
suffering from a trifling malady, and my 
husband begged me to go to her. I went, 
and we quickly discovered that we both 
possessed ties, awful ties, to the dismal past. 
Mme. Koluchy knew my first - husband, 
Count Porcelli, well. She told me that he 
was alive and in England, and that my 
marriage to Mr. Carlton was void. 

“You may imagine my agony. If this 
were indeed true, what was to become of my 
child, and what would Mr. Carlton’s feelings 
be? The shock was so tremendous that I 
became ill, and was almost delirious for a 
week. During that time Madame herself 
insisted on nursing me. She was outwardly 
kind, and told me that my sorrow was hers, 
and that she certainly would not betray me. 
But she said that Count Porcelli had heard 
of my marriage, and would not keep my 
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secret if I did not make it worth his while. 
From that moment the most awful black- 
mailing began. From time to time I had to 
part with large sums of money. Mr. Carlton 
is so rich and generous that he would give 
me anything without question. This state of 
things has gone on for a year. I have kept 
the awful danger at bay at the point of the 
sword.” 

“ But how can you tell that Count Porcelli 
is alive?” I asked. ‘“ Remember that there 
are few more unscrupulous people than 
Mme. Koluchy. How do you know that 
this may not be a fabrication on her part in 
order to wring money from you?” 

“T have not seen Count Porcelli,” replied 
my companion ; “ but all the same, the proof 
is incontestible, for Madame has brought me 
letters from him. He promises to leave me 
in peace if I will provide him with money ; 
but at the same time he assures me that he 
will declare himself at any moment if I fail 
to listen to his demands.” 

“Nevertheless, my impression is,” I 
replied, “that Count Porcelli is not in 
existence, and that Madame is playing a 
risky game ; but you have more to tell ? ” 

“TI have. You have by no means heard 
the worst yet. My present difficulty is one 
to scare the stoutest heart. A month ago 
Madame came to our house in town, and 
sitting down opposite to me, made a 
most terrible proposal. She took ‘a jewel- 
case from her pocket, and, touching a spring, 
revealed within the largest diamond that I 
had ever seen. She laid it in my hand—it 
was egg-shaped, and had an indentation at 
one end. While I was gazing at it, and 
admiring it, she suddenly told me that it 
was only an imitation. I stared at her in 
amazement. 

“ * Now, listen attentively,’ she said. ‘ All 
your future depends on whether you have 
brains, wit, and tact for a great emergency. 
The stone you hold in your hand is an 
imitation, a perfect one. I had it made 
from my knowledge of the original. It 
would take in the greatest expert in the 
diamond market who did not apply tests to it. 
The real stone is at the house of Monsieur 
Réden. You and your husband, I happen 
to know, are going to stay at the Rodens’ 
place in the country to-morrow. The real 
stone, the great Rochevilie diamond, was 
stolen from my house in Welbeck Street six 
weeks ago. It was purchased by Monsieur 
Réden from a Cingalese employed by the 
gang who stole it, at a very large figure, but 
also at only a third of its real value. For 


” 
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reasons which I need not explain, I was 
unable to expose the burglary, and in con- 
sequence it was easy to get rid of the stone 
for a large sum—but those who think that I 
will tamely submit to such a gigantic loss 
little know me. I am determined that the 
stone shall once morecome into my possession, 
either by fair means or foul. Now, you are 
the only person who can help*me, for you 
will be unsuspected, and can work where I 
should not have a chance. It is to be your 
task to substitute the imitation for the real 
stone.’ 

“* How can I?’ I asked. 

“* Easily, if you will follow my guidance. 

When you are at the Rodens’, you must lead 
the conversation to the subject of diamonds, 
or rather you must get your husband to do 
so, for he would be even 
less suspected than you. 
He will ask Monsieur 
Réden to show you both 
his strong room where his 
valuable jewels are kept. 
You must make an excuse 
to be in the room a 
moment by yourself. You 
must substitute the real 
for the unreal as quickly, 
as deftly as if you were 
possessed of legerdemain. 
Take your opportunity to 
do this as best you can— 
all I ask of you is to 
succeed — otherwise ’— her 
eyes blazed into mine— 
they were brighter than 
diamonds themselves. 

“* Otherwise ?’ I re- 
peated, faintly. 

“* Count Porcelli is close 
at hand — he shall claim 
his wife. hink of Mr. 

Carlton’s feelings, think of 
your son’s doom.’ She 
paused, raising her brows 
with a “gesture peculiarly 
her own. ‘I need not 
say anything further,’ she 
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“The next day we went to the Rodens’. 
Despair rendered me cunning ;_ I introduced 
the subject of the jewels to my husband, and 
begged of him to ask Monsieur Roden to 
show us his safe and its contents. Monsieur 
Réden was only too glad to do so. It is one 
of his fads, and that fad is also shared by my 
husband, to keep his most valuable stones in 
a safe peculiarly constructed in the vaults of 
his own house. My husband has a similar 
strong room. We went into the.vaults, and 
Monsieur Roden allowed me to take the 
Rocheville. diamond in my hand for a 
moment. When I had it in my possession 
I stepped backward, made a clumsy move- 
ment by intention, knocked against a chair, 
slipped, and the diamond fell from my fingers. 
I saw it flash and roll away. Quicker almost 


added. “‘m. RODEN ALLOWED ME TO TAKE THE ROCHEVILLE DIAMOND IN MY HAND.” 


“Well, Mr. Head, I 

struggled against her awful proposal. At 
first I refused to have anything to do with 
it, but she piled on the agony, showing me 
only too plainly what my position would be 
did I not accede to her wishes. She traded 
on my weakness; on my passionate love for 
the child and for his father. Yes, in the end 
| yielded to her, 


than thought I put my foot on it, and before 
anyone could detect me had substituted the 


imitation for the real. The real stone was in 
my pocket and the imitation in Monsieur 
Roden’s case, without anyone being in the 
least the wiser. 

“With the great Rocheville diamond feel- 
ing heavier than lead in my pocket, I went 
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away the next morning with my husband. I 
had valuable jewels of my own, and have a 
jewel-case of unique pattern. It is kept in 
the strong room at the Castle. I obtained 
the key of the strong room from my husband, 
went down to the vaults, and under the 
pretence of putting some diamonds and 
sapphires away, locked up the Rocheville 
diamond in my own private jewel-case. It 
is impossible to steal it from there, owing to 
the peculiar construction of the lock of the 
case, which starts electric bells ringing the 
moment the key is put inside. Now listen, 
Mr. Head. Madame knows all about the 
strong room, for she has wormed its secrets 
from me. She knows that with all her clever- 
ness she cannot pick that lock. She has, there- 
fore, told me that unless I give her the Roche- 
ville diamond to-night she will expose me. 
She declares that no entreaties will turn her 
from her purpose. She is like adamant, she 
has no heart at all. Her sweetness and 
graciousness, her pretended sympathy, are 
all on the surface. It is useless appealing to 
anything in her but her avarice. Fear !— 
she does not know the meaning of the word. 
Oh, what am I todo? I will not let her 
have the diamond, but how mad I was ever 
to yield to her.” 

I gazed at my companion for a few 
moments without speaking. The full mean- 
ing of her extraordinary story was at last 
made abundantly plain. The theft which 
had so completely puzzled Monsieur Roden 
was explained at last. What Carlton’s feel- 
ings would be when he knew the truth, it was 
impossible to realize ; but know the truth he 
must, and as soon as possible. I was more 
than ever certain that Count Porcelli’s death 
was a reality, and that Madame was black- 
mailing the unfortunate young wife for her 
own purposes. But although I believed that 
such was assuredly the case, and that Mrs. 
Carlton had no real cause to dread dishonour 
to herself and her child, I had no means of 
proving my own belief. The moment had 
come to act, and to act promptly. Mrs. 
Carlton was overcome by the most terrible 
nervous fear, and had already got herself into 
the gravest danger by her theft of the 
diamond. She looked at me intently, and at 
last said, in a whisper : 

“Whatever you may think of me, speak. 
I know you believe that I am one of the 
most guilty wretches in existence, but you 
can scarcely realize what my temptation has 
been.” 

“T sympathize with you, of course,” I said 
then ; “but there is only one thing to be 
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done. 
believe that Count Porcelli is dead. Madame 
is quite clever enough to forge letters which 
you would believe to be dond-fide. Remember 


Now, may I speak quite plainly? I 


that I know this woman well. She possesses 
consummate genius, and never yet owned to 
a scruple of any sort. It is only too plain 
that she reaps an enormous advantage by 
playing on your fears. You can never put 
things right, therefore, until you confide in 
your husband. Remember how enormous 
the danger is tohim. He will not leave a 
stone unturned to come face to face with the 
Count. “Madame will have to show her 
hand, and you will be saved. Will you take 
my advice : will you go to him immediately ?” 

“T dare not, I dare not.” 

“Very well; you have another thing to 
consider. Monsieur Roden is determined to 
recover the stolen diamond. The cleverest 
members of the detective force are working 
day and night in his behalf. They are quite 
clever enough to trace the theft to you. You 
will be forced to open your jewel-case in 
their presence—just think of your feelings. 
Yes, Mrs. Carlton, believe me I am right: 
your husband must know all, the diamond 
must be returned to its rightful owner 
immediately.” 

She wrung her hands in agony. 

“T cannot tell my husband,” she replied. 
“T will find out some other means of getting 
rid of the diamond—even Madame had 
better have it than this. Think of the wreck 
of my complete life, think of the dishonour 
to my child. Mr. Head, I know you are 
kind, and I know your advice is really wise, 
but I cannot act on it. Madame has faithfully 
sworn to me that when she gets the Roche- 
ville diamond she will leave the country for 


ever, and that I shall never hear of her 
again. Count Porcelli will accompany her.” 


“Do you believe this ?” I asked. 

“In this special case I am inclined to 
believe her. I know that Madame _ has 
grown very anxious of late, and I am sure 
she feels that she is in extreme danger—she 
has dropped hints to that effect. She must 
have been sure that her position was a most 
unstable one when she refused to communi- 
cate the burglary in Welbeck Street to the 


police. But, hark! I hear footsteps. Who 
is coming ?” 
Mrs. Carlton bent forward and peered 


through the brushwood. 

“T possess the most deadly fear of that 
woman,” she continued ; “ even now she may 
be watching us—that headache may have 
been all a pretence. God knows what will 


























become of me if she discovers that I have 
confided in you. Don’t let it seem that we 
have been talking about anything special. 
Go on with your shooting. We are getting 
too far away from the others.” 

She had scarcely said the words before I 
saw in the distance Mme. Koluchy approach- 
ing. She was walking slowly, with that 
graceful motion which in- 
variably characterized her aT 
steps. Her eyes were fixed ; 
on the ground, her face 
looked thoughtful. 

“What are we to do?” 
said Mrs. Carlton. 

“You have nothing to do . 
at the present moment,” I 
replied, “but to keep up 
your courage. As to what 
you are to do in the imme- 
diate future, I must see 
you again. What you have 
told me requires immediate 
action. I swear I will save 
you and get you out of this 
scrape at any cost.” 

“Oh, how good you are,” 
she answered ; “but do go 
on with your _ shooting. 
Madame can read anyone 
through, and my face bears 
signs of agitation.” 

Just-at that moment a 
great cock pheasant came 
beating through the boughs 
overhead. I glanced at 
Mrs. Carlton, noticed her 
extreme pallor, and then 
almost recklessly raised my 
gun and fired. This was 
the first time I had used the 
gun since luncheon. What 
was the matter? I had an 
instant, just one brief 
instant, to realize that there 
was something wrong—there 
was a deafening roar —a 
flash as if a thousand sparks came _ before 
my eyes—TI reeled and fell, and a great 
darkness closed over me. 


Out of an oblivion that might have been 
eternity, a dawning sense of consciousness 
came tome. I opened my eyes. The face 
of Dufrayer was bending over me. 

“Hush!” he said, “keep quiet, Head. 
Doctor,” he added, “he has come to'him- 
self at last.” 

A young man, with a bright, intelligent 
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face, approached my side. “Ah! you feel 
better?” he said. “That is right, but you 
must keep quiet.* Drink this.” 

He raised a glass to my lips. I drank 
thirstily. I noticed now that my left hand 
and arm were in a splint, bandaged to my 
side. 

“* What can have happened ?” I exclaimed. 


“1 RAISED MY GUN AND FIRED.” 


I had scarcely uttered the words before 
memory came back to me in a flash. 

“You have had a bad accident,” said 
Dufrayer ; “ your gun burst.” 

“ Burst!” I cried. “ Impossible.” 

“Tt is only too true; you have had a 
marvellous escape of your life, and your left 
hand and arm are injured.” 

“ Dufrayer,” I said at once, and eagerly, 
“T must see you alone. Will you ask the 
doctor to leave us ?” 

“T will be within call, Mr. Dufrayer,” said 
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the medical man. He went into the ante- 
room. I was feverish, and I knew it, but my 
one effort was to keep full consciousness until 
I had spoken to Dufrayer. 

“T must get up at once,” I cried. “I feel 
all right, only a little queer about the head, 
but that is nothing. Is my hand much 
damaged ?” 

“ Tt is badly injured,” replied Dufrayer. 

“But how could the gun have burst,” I 
continued. “It was one of Riley’s make, 
and worth seventy guineas.” 

I had scarcely said the last words, before 
a hideous thought flashed across me. 
Dufrayer spoke instantly, answering my 
surmise. 

“T have examined your gun ¢arefully— 
at least, what was left of it,” he said, “and 
there is not the slightest doubt that the 
explosion was not caused by an ordinary 
cartridge. The stock and barrels are blown 
to fragments. The marvel is that you were 
not killed on the spot.” 

“It is easy to guess who has done the 
mischief,” I replied. 

“ At least one fact is abundantly clear,” 
said Dufrayer, “your gun was tampered 
with, probably during the luncheon interval. 
I have been making inquiries, and believe 
that one of the beaters knows something, 
only I have not got him yet to confess. 
I have also made a close examination of the 
ground where you stood, and have picked up 
a small piece of the brasswork of a cartridge. 
Matters are so grave that I have wired to 
Tyler and Ford, and they will both be here 
in the morning. My impression is that we 
shall soon have got sufficient evidence to 
arrest Madame. It goes without saying that 
this is her work. This is the second time 
she has tried to get rid of you; and, happen 
what may, the thing must be stopped. But 
I must not worry you any further at present, 
for the shock you have sustained has been 
fearful.” 

* Am I badly hurt ?” I asked. 

*‘Fortunately you are only cut a little 
about the face, and your eyes have altogether 
escaped. Dynamite always expends its force 
downwards.” 

* Are the other injuries grave ? ” 

Dufrayer hesitated, then he said, slowly :— 

“You may as well know the truth. From 
what the doctor tells me, I fear you will never 
have the use of your left hand again.” 

“Better that than the eyes,” I answered. 
“Now, Dufrayer, I have just received some 
important information from Mrs. Carlton. 
It was told to me under a seal of the deepest 
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secrecy, and even now I must not tell you 
what she has confided to me without her 
permission. Would it be possible to get her 
to come to see me for a moment ?” 

“T am sure she will come, and gladly. 
She seems to be in a terrible state of nervous 
prostration. You know, she was on the 
scene when the accident happened. When 
I appeared I found her in a half-fainting 
condition, supported, of course, by Mme. 
Koluchy, whom she seemed to shrink from 
in the most unmistakable manner. Yes, I 
will send her to you, but I do not think the 
dector will allow you to talk long.” 

“Never mind about the doctor or anyone 
else,” I replied ; “let me see Mrs. Carlton—- 
there is not an instant to lose.” 

Dufrayer saw by my manner that I was 
frightfully excited. He left the room at once, 
and in a few moments Mrs. Carlton came in. 
Even in the midst of my own pain I could 
not but remark with consternation the look 
of agony on her face. She was trembling so 
excessively that she could scarcely stand. 

“Will you do something for me?” I said, 
in a whisper. I was getting rapidly weaker, 
and even my powers of speech were failing 
me. 

“ Anything 
“except “4 

“ But I want no exceptions,” I said. “I 
have nearly lost my life. I am speaking to 
you now almost with the solemnity of a 
dying man. I want you to go straight to 
your husband and tell him all.” 

“No, no, no!” She turned away. Her 
face was whiter than the white dress which 
she was wearing. 

“Then if you will not confide in him, tell 
all that you have just told me to my friend 
Dufrayer. He isa lawyer, well accustomed 
to hearing stories of distress and horror. He 
will advise you. Will you at least do that ?” 

“T cannot.” Her voice was hoarse with 
emotion, then she said, in a whisper :— 

“T am more terrified than ever, for I can- 
not find the key of my jewel-case.” 

“This makes matters still graver, although 
I believe that even Mme. Koluchy cannot 
tamper with the strongroom. You will tell 
your husband or Dufrayer—promise me that, 
and I shall rest happy.” 

“T cannot, Mr. Head ; and you, on your 
part, have promised not to reveal my secret.” 

“You put me in a most cruel dilemma,” 
I replied. 

Just then the doctor came into the room, 
accompanied by Carlton. 

“Come, come,” said the medical man, 


in my power,” she said, 
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"GO STRAIGHT TO YOUR HUSBAND AND TELL HIM ALL.” 


“ Mr. Head, you are exciting yourself. I am 
afraid, Mrs. Carlton, I must ask you to leave 
my patient. Absolute quiet is essential. 
Fortunately the injuries to the face are trivial, 
but the shock to the system has been con- 
siderable, and fever may set in unless quiet 
is enforced.” 

“Come, Nora,” said her husband ; “ you 
ought to rest yourself, my dear, for you look 
very bad.” 

As they were leaving the room I motioned 
Dufrayer to my side. 

“Go to Mrs. Carlton,” I said; “she has 
something to say of the utmost importance. 
Tell her that you know she possesses a 
secret, that I have not told you what it is, 
but that I have implored of her to take you 
into her confidence.” 

“T will do so,” he replied. 

Late that evening he came back to me. 

“ Well?” I cried, eagerly. 

*“Mrs. Carlton is too ill to be pressed any 
further, Head; she has been obliged to go to 
her room, and the doctor has been with her. 
He prescribed a soothing draught. Her 
husband is very much puzzled at her condi- 


tion. You look anything 
but fit yourself, old man,” 
he continued. “You must 
go to sleep now. What- 
ever part Madame has 
played in this tragedy, she 
is keeping up appearances 
with her usual ap/omd. 
There was not a more 
brilliant member of the 
dinner party to-night than 
she. She has been 
inquiring with apparent 
sympathy for you, and 
offered to come and see 
you if that would mend 
matters. Of course, I told 
her that the doctor would 
not allow any visitors. 
Now you must take your 
sleeping draught, and trust 
for the best. Iam follow- 
ing up the clue of the 
gun, and believe that it 
only requires a little per- 
suasion to get some really 
important evidence from 
one of the beaters; but 
more of this to-morrow. 
You must sleep _ now, 
Head, you must sleep.” 

The shock I had under- 
gone, and the intense pain 
in my arm which began about this time to 
come on, told even upon my strong frame. 
Dufrayer poured out a sleeping draught 
which the doctor had sent round—I drank it 
off, and soon afterwards he left me. 

An hour or two passed ; at the end of that 
time the draught began to take effect, drowsi- 
ness stole over me, the pain grew less, and I 
fell into an uneasy sleep, broken with hideous 
and grotesque dreams. From one of these I 
awoke with a start, struck a match, and looked 
at my watch. It was half-past three. 
The house had of course long ago retired 
to rest, and everything was _ intensely 
still. I could hear in the distance the 
monotonous ticking of the great clock in the 
hall, but no other sound reached my ears. 
My feverish brain, however, was actively 
working. The phantasmagoria of my 
dream seemed to take life and shape. 
Fantastic forms seemed to hover round my 
bed, and faces sinister with evil appeared 
to me—each one bore a likeness to Mme. 
Koluchy. I became more and more 
feverish, and now a deadly fear that even at 
this moment something awful was happening 
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began to assail me. It rose to a conviction. 
Madame, with her almost superhuman 
knowledge, must guess that she was in 
danger. Surely, she would not allow the 
night to go by without acting? Surely, 
while we were supposed to sleep, she would 
steal the Rocheville diamond, and escape ? 

The horror of this thought was so over- 
powering that I could stay still no longer. I 
flung off the bed-clothes and sprang from the 
bed. A delirious excitement was consuming 
me. Putting on my dressing-gown, I crept 
out on to the landing, then I silently went 
down the great staircase, crossed the hall, 
and, turning to the left, went down another 
passage to the door of the stone stairs lead- 
ing to the vault in which was Carlton’s strong 
room. I had no sooner reached this door 
than my terrors and nervous fears became 
certainties. 

A gleam of light broke the darkness. I 
drew back into a recess in the stonework. 
Yes, I was right. My terrors and convictions 
of coming peril had not visited me without 
cause, for standing before the iron door of 
the strong room was Mme. Koluchy herself. 
There was a lighted taper in her hand. My 
bare feet had made no noise, and she was 
unaware of my presence. What was she 
doing? I waited in silence— my temples 
were hot and throbbing with overmaster- 
ing horror. I listened for the bells which 
would give the alarm directly she inserted 
the key in the iron door. She was doing 
something to the safe—lI could tell this by 
the noise she was making—still no bells 
rang. 

The next instant the heavy door slipped 
back on its hinges, and Madame entered. 
The moment I saw this I could remain quiet 
no longer. I sprang forward, striking my 
wounded arm against something in the dark- 
ness. She turned and saw me—I made a 
frantic effort to seize her—then my brain 
swam and every atom of strength left me. I 
found myself falling upon something hard. 
I had entered the strong room. For a 
moment I lay on the floor half stunned, then 
I sprang to my feet, but I was too late. The 
iron door closed upon me with a muffled clang. 
Madame had by some miraculous means 
opened the safe without a key, had taken the 
diamond from Mrs. Carlton’s jewel - case 
which stood open on a shelf, and had locked 
me a prisoner within. Half delirious and 
stunned, I had fallen an easy victim. I 
shouted loudly, but the closeness of my 
prison muffled and stifled my voice. 

How long I remained in captivity I cannot 
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tell. The pain in my arm, much increased 
by my sudden fall on the hard floor, rendered 
me, I believe, partly delirious—I was feeling 
faint and chilled to the bone when the door 
of the strong room at last was opened, and 
Carlton and Dufrayer entered. I noticed 
immediately that there was daylight outside ; 
the night was over. 

“We have been looking for you every- 
where,” said Dufrayer. “ What in the name 
of fortune has happened? How did you get 
in here ?” 

“In pursuit of Madame,” I replied. “ But 
where is she? For Heaven’s sake, tell me 
quickly.” 

“ Bolted, of course,” answered Dufrayer, in 
a gloomy voice ; “ but tell us what this means, 
Head. You shall hear what we have to say 
afterwards.” 

I told my story in a few words. 

“But how, in the name of all that’s 
wonderful, did she manage to open the safe 
without a key?” cried Carlton. “This is 
black art with a vengeance.” 

“You must have left the strong room 
open,” I said. 

“That I will swear I did not,” he replied. 
“T locked the safe as usual, after showing it 
to.you and Dufrayer yesterday. Here is the 
key.” 

“ Let me see it,” I said. 

He handed it to me. 
the light. 

“ Look here,” I 
cried, with sudden 
excitement, “ this 


I took it over to 


cannot be your 
original key — it 
must have been 
changed. You 


think you locked 
the safe with this 
key. Carlton, you 
have been tricked 
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by that arch-fiend. Did you ever before see 
a key like this ?” 

I held the wards between my finger and 
thumb, and turned the barrel from left to 
right. The barrel revolved in the wards in 
a ratchet concealed in the shoulder. 

“You could unlock the safe with this key, 
but not lock it again,” I exclaimed. “See 
here.” 

I inserted the key in the keyhole as 
I spoke. It instantly started the bells 
ringing. 

“The barrel turns, but the wards which 
are buried in the keyhole do hot turn with 
it, and the resistance of the ratchet gives 
exactly the impression as if you were locking 
the safe. Thus, yesterday morning, you 
thought you locked the safe with this key, 
but in reality you left it open. No one but 
that woman could have conceived such a 
scheme. In some way she must have sub- 
stituted this for your 
key.” 

“Well, come to 
your room now, 
Head,” cried Du- 
frayer, “or Madame 
will have achieved 
the darling wish of 
her heart, and your 
life will be the 
forfeit.” 

I accompanied 


Carlton upstairs, 
dressed, and _pre- 
sently joined the 


rest of the house- 
hold in one of the 
sitting-rooms. The 
utmost excitement 
was apparent on 
every -face. © Mrs. 
Carlton -was stand- 
ing néar. an open 
window. There 
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were traces of tears on her cheeks, and yet 
her eyes, to my astonishment, betokened 
both joy and relief. She beckoned me to 
her side. 

“Come out with me for a moment, Mr. 
Head.” 

When we got into the open air she turned 
to me. 

“ Dreadful as the loss of the diamond is,” 
she exclaimed, “ there are few happier women 
in England than I am at the present 
moment, My maid brought me a letter 
from Mme. Koluchy this morning, which has 
assuaged my worst fears. In it she owns 
that Count Porcelli has been long in his 
grave, and that she only blackmailed me in 
order to secure large sums of money.” 

I was just about to reply to Mrs. Carlton 
when Dufrayer hurried up. 

“The detectives have arrived, and we 
want you at once,” he exclaimed. 

I accompanied 
him into Carlton’s 
study. Tyler and 
Ford were both 
present. They had 
just been examining 
"| the strong room, 
and had_ seen the 
false key. Their 
excitement was un- 
bounded. 

“She has bolted, 
but we will have 
her now,” cried 
Ford.. ‘We -have 
got the evidence we 
want at last. It is 
true she has_ the 
start of us by three 
or four hours ; but 
at last—yes, at last 


— 


of 6 Ao 


-——we can loose 
| the hounds in fu!! 
pursuit.” 


“THERE ARE FEW HAPPIER WOMEN THAN 1.” 


Vol. xvi. —18 
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a0 yee T is a time-honoured saying 
Ate =” that, if you want to know any- 

A} thing about this great Me- 

er of ours, you must not 

go to a Londoner in search of 

information. This is, no doubt, 

a trite —— but the more one goes about, 
and the longer one lives, the more apparent 
becomes its truth. The foreigner—intelligent 
or otherwise—who comes to London is very 
properly inquisitive; he questions, he inquires, 
he seeks for all that is curious or interesting, 
with the natural consequence that, after a very 
few weeks’ residence, he can often give points 
to the man who has lived in the “ heart of the 
Empire ” all his life. The average Londoner, on 
the contrary, is apt to take things very much 
for granted. He knows that, on the whole, 
matters affecting his safety and his health are 
well managed, and, such being the case, he 
does not bother 
his head much 
about the why and 
the wherefore. 
The vast organiza- 
tion, the capable 
administration, 
the host of details 
which have to be 
carefully thought 
out and rigorously 
applied—all these 
things are with the 
majority of people 
entirely overlook- 
ed. The end is 
good ; why bother 
about the means ? 
Thus is it that 
the average Lon- 
doner, and not 
least the travelled 
Londoner, while 
he waxes enthu- 
siastic over the 
wonders he has 
seen “abroad — 
tells us about the 
admirable munici- 
pal arrangements 


ail 


George 


A SUBWAY—SHOWING LARGE GAS-PIPE. 
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which prevail in New York, and describes 
with animation the wonderful catacombs of 
Paris and Rome—remains in total ignorance 
of the fact that here, in our great City, he 
might feast his eyes upon wonders no less 
remarkable did he but know of their existence. 
But it is useless to dilate in this vein ; the 
Londoner will not be persuaded to go and 
see the wonders which lie at his very door. 
Only through the medium of the ever- 
inquisitive journalist, always prying about 
in the dark places of the earth, does he some- 
times learn about and admire these native 
wonders, of the very existence of which he 
had not hitherto dreamed. 

I am bound to admit that, so far as the 
nether world of the City was concerned, 
until a short time back I was not much better 
informed than the generality of my fellows. 
It is true I knew that there were such places 
as subways and 
sewers; but that 
was about all. I 
had hardly the 
faintest concep- 
tion of what they 
were like, and 
probably should 
have continued to 
remain in ignor- 
ance had it not 
been for a visit 
I paid them a 
few months back. 
Quite by accident 
I came across the 
“Report of the 
Improvement 
Committee of 
proceedings in 
connection with 
the Holborn Val- 
ley Improve- 
ment,” which was 
issued five - and - 
twenty years ago, 
and desultorily 
turning over its 
pages, I was 
struck by the 





various references and diagrams in connec- 
tion with the subways. 


fancy : I discovered how ignorant I was of 


the underground 
greatly add to the 
comfort and safety 
of those sojourning 
within the “one 
square mile”; and 
I determined, with 
as little delay as 
possible, to make 
good the defect in 
my education. 

So I applied to 
the City Commis- 
sioners of Sewers 
for the necessary 
authority, and right 
willingly was it ac- 
corded. The Chair- 
man, Mr. H. G. 
Smallman, entered 
enthusiastically into 
the matter, remark- 
ing that if the thing 
was going to be 
done at all, it should 
be done thoroughly. 
Remember, this was 
the -yery first time 
that it had been pro- 


The thing took my 


arrangements which so 
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A SUBWAY CROSSING. 


subject. The Ct 


LADDERS CONNECTING SUBWAYS OF DIFFERENT LEVELS, 


posed to write an illustrated article on the 
irman was rather dubious 
as to whether we should be able to get any 
satisfactory photographs of the sewers ; but 


at all events, he ex- 
pressed his willing- 
ness to do all he 
could to heip us. 
So that we started 
on our task under 
the best of auspices. 

Behold us, then, 
one September 
afternoon assembled 
outside the large 
iron gate beneath 
Holborn Viaduct— 
that gate which most 
people have noticed, 
but the purpose for 
which it is used 
known to very few. 
Besides the Chair- 
man, there were 
Captain Robert 
Gresley Hall, D.L., 
the Chairman of 
the Streets Com- 
mittee ; Mr. D. G. 
Ross, the City Engi- 
neer; and Mr. H. 
Montague “Bates, 
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the Chief Clerk to 
the Commissioners, 
who, according to 
Mr. Smallman, is 
virtually the “ perma- 
nent chairman.” The 
photographer, with 
his assistant and the 
writer, brought our 
little party up to eight 
all told. When the 
gate opened at our 
summons, Mr. W. J. 
Liberty, the City 
Inspector of Sub- 
ways and—under the 
Engineer — head of 
all practical matters 
appertaining to them, 
was waiting to show 
us over his territory. 
The iron gate, 
through which the 
sunlight was stream- 
ing, closed with a J 
clang, and walking 
up two or three 
stairs, we set out along one of the thorough- 
fares of the underground city. 

In the first instance, I experienced a feeling 
of disappointment. The reality was so different 
from what I had expected. My idea had 
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been that a subway 
would prove as Mr. 
Mantalini might 
have said, a “ dem- 
nition deuced damp” 
sort of a place, smell- 
ing of the earth, 
dark and filled with 
an atmosphere re- 
sembling that of a 
charnel-house. And 
what did Isee? A 
long, clean, and well 
garnished looking 
passage, dimly illu- 
mined by gas-jets 
(which, by the way, 
were specially pro- 
vided for our visit), 
and having an atmo- 
sphere almost as 
healthy as that we 
had just left. But 
the feeling of disap- 
pointment soon gave 
way to one of admi- 
ration when we 
walked along the subway, and the uses of the 
various pipes which ran along one side were 
pointed out to me. They include the mains 
of the Gas, New River, Hydraulic Power, 
and Electric Light Companies, also the 
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pneumatic tubes and hundreds of wires 
belonging to the G.P.O.; and the arrange- 
ments whereby the service mains are con- 
nected to the various houses show that 
simplicity which constitutes the high-water 
mark of mechanical ingenuity. The usual 
time for making the connection is_ half 
an hour, and in case of non-payment of 
rates, a house can 
be cut off from its 
gas, water, electric 
light, or power 
supply in a few 
minutes, and this, 
moreover, without 
the unfortunate 
tenant or the 
general public 
knowing anything 
about it. 

I was rather 
amused to notice 
that the names of 
the various streets 
under which we 
were passing were 
posted upon the 
walls, as were also 
the numbers of the 
houses served by 
the mains. Thus, 
in case of emer- 
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gency or fire, all that has to be done is 
to cut off the service at the particular 
branch where the mischief has occurred. 
As we went along, the . Superintendent 
explained to me the exceedingly ingenious 
manner in which the difficulties incidental 
to: the’ construction of the subways had 
been surmounted, and also pointed out 
how they were ventilated and generally kept 
sweet and clean. ‘But as this-is not a technical 
article, I’ need not. weary the reader with 
such details, interesting as they are to those 
with a knowledge of underground engineer- 
ing. Perhaps. the most interesting subway 
of them all’is the length on the southern 
side ‘of Holborn, between Farringdon 
Street and Shoe Lane, which is lighted by 
gratings, filled with glass lenses, placed at 
intervals ‘of 4oft. These render it  suffi- 
ciéntly « light by day for the purposes of 
inspection and ‘work. The only daylight 
which gets into the others comes through 
the ventilating gratings in the footway, and 
this has to be supplemented by artificial 
light... It might’ be thought, in view 
of the possibility of leakage from the 
gas mains, that working in the subways 
The 
I speedily 

whether 
it was safe to smoke. His answer 
speedily reassured me. Every morning, 
before any work is done, a most complete 
inspection is made; armed with “ Davys,” 
the Superintendent and some of his men 


might not be unattended by danger. 
idea certainly struck me, and 
inquired of the Superintendent 
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make a complete tour of the . subways, 
testing doubtful-looking places, and if any- 
thing wrong be discovered, speedily setting 
it to rights. And be sure an extra inspec- 
tion is made before the arrival of any 
distinguished visitors. 

Presently, I was astonished to learn that 
we actually stood over the London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Railway! There we were, 
after painfully making our way through a 
subway which necessitated our walking 
bent double, in order to avoid striking 
our heads against the girders, directly above 
Snow Hill Station. Yes, there is no doubt 
about it. As we wait we can distinctly 
hear a train come in and the porters 
calling out its destination. It seems 
exceedingly close, but closer still, above 
us, we can hear the footsteps of the people 
on the pavement in Snow Hill. It is rather 
uncanny this, and especially so when one 
learns that only 6in. separates us from the 
street above and only a bare Yin. of iron 
girder (for we are literally zw a girder) 
prevents us from falling some 4oft. on to 
the metals! It is a novel experience 
(especially when the train is moving below, . Sine Gees & tere. 
and the spot in which we stand is positively 
vibrating !), and we are glad to have had become too apparent when we resume our 
it, but everyone is obviously concerned in journey. If anyone looks pale, it must, of 
trying not to allow his sigh of relief to course, be attributed to the cramped position 
in which we have been standing ! 

Shortly afterwards we arrived at a spot 
which, we were informed, was immedi- 
ately under the Prince Consort’s statue at 
Holborn Circus. 

Coming back to the Superintendent’s 
office, I was shown a great number of 
coins nailed to the counter. These, I was 
told, came through the gratings placed at 
intervals for ventilating purposes. It 
appears that gentlemen who make a 
business of passing spurious coin some- 
times find it necessary to get rid of their 
stock-in-trade with the utmost despatch ; 
they drop the coins through the gratings 
under the impression that they will fall 
into the sewers and be effectually lost. 
Alas! for the guilty one’s hopes, the 
coins are found shining on the clean stone 
floor of the subway, and go to swell the 
stock in the superintendent's office. I 
asked him whether other articles were 
ever found. He replied: “Yes, we get 
plenty of empty purses. This is what 
the light-fingered gentry do. They take 
them from the pockets, or so-called 
‘pockets,’ of ladies, and after carefully 
emptying them, drop them down the shafts. 


































































ENTRANCE IN SHOE LANE TO THE SUBWAY SEWERS. 
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A STAIRWAY DESCENT. 


We find most of these in the dark days of 
winter, and chiefly in the neighbourhood of 
crowded Smithfield. I seldom find a gentle- 
man’s purse; they 





mostly belong to 
City work-girls. The 
professional thieves 
know that when 
these girls draw 
their scanty wages 
on Saturday, they 
usually go to the 
great markets at 
Smithfield to make 
their little pur- 
chases, and ply 
their nefarious trade 
accordingly.” ° 
Another interest- 
ing object in the 
Superintendent’s 
little room is the 
“ Visitors’ Book.” 
In it the names of 
foreign visitors pre- 
dominate ; during 
the last year or so, 
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scientific men, engineers, and sanitarians from 
Brazil, Malta, San Francisco, Finland, San- 
tiago, Cologne, Copenhagen, Sydney, and, in 
fact, almost every great city, have visited the 
subways. And in nearly every instance the 
visitor has written a few words expressing his 
surprise and admiration at what he has seen. 
I could have stayed a long time chatting to 
the Superintendent, but the shadows were 
already beginning to draw in, and it was 
time for us to start upon the second half of 
our journey. 

First he took me to the subway sewers 
which lie under Holborn Viaduct. These 
sewers are quite unique in their way. As 
nearly as possible they follow the natural 
slope of the ground as it descended origin- 
ally from the hills to the level of Farringdon 
Street, and consequently between the under- 
side of the subways and the sewer is a large 
space, and the effect, when looking up from 
the latter, is very striking. Standing in the 
sewer (by the way, one is able to traverse 
these sewers dry-shod, a platform running 
along one side) one seems to be in a lofty 
vault. It is, of course, pitch dark, for even 
the glimmer of light coming through the 
gratings in the roadway which relieve the 
murkiness of the ordinary sewers is absent 
here. ‘The space under the road in Farring- 
don Street is utilized for business purposes, 
large cellars having been constructed, with 
which communication can easily be made 
from the houses in the vicinity. These 
sewers are ventilated by square openings and 
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SUBWAY SEWER--SHOWING GROWTH OF 


shafts, and receive all the drainage from the 
houses on the Viaduct. Very great care and 
ingenuity have been exercised in the con- 
struction of these sewers, and also in the 
disposal of the gas, water, and telegraph 
pipes in the subways ; in fact, everything is 
so easy of access that it is thought that only 
under the most exceptional circumstances 
will it ever be necessary to open up the 
roadway, and thus cause a hindrance to 
traffic and stoppage of business. 

Before going down into the ordinary 
sewers it was necessary for us to equip 
ourselves. First off came our boots, and 
over our socks and trousers went thick 
woollen stockings, and over these huge 
waterproof boots reaching to the thighs. 
The upper part of the body was covered 
with a rough blue smock, very similar to 
those worn by the coastguardsmen. In 
fact, there was something altogether 
nautical about the whole rig-out, the 
resemblance being heightened by the oil- 
skin “ sou’-westers ” we wore on our heads. 
We were also provided with rough gloves, 
as we had to seize hold of things not 
very pleasant to the touch. Curious 
looking objects we were when fully 
dressed, although in one or two cases, 
which need not be particularized, the 
effect was decidedly becoming. 

When all were ready, out we sallied 
into Farringdon Street. About rooyds. 
from the Viaduct is one of the familiar 
iron plates let into the pavement, and 








this was our ob- 
jective. Quite a 
crowd assembled 
to witness our 
descent ; so large, 
indeed, was it that 
the kindly offices 
of two constables 
had to be requisi- 
tioned to enable 
us to get through. 
Many and diverse 
were the surmises 
with regard to our 
object. In spite of 
the fact that we 
were all smoking 
cigars, it never 
seemed to occur 
to any of the spec- 
tators that we were 
not the ordinary 
sewermen. Most 
of the bystanders 
thought something was wrong ; this opinion 
rapidly gained ground, and in a few seconds 
it was freely whispered around that we were 
a “rescue party” going to succour some 
poor fellow who had been overpowered by 
the noxious fumes down below ! 


I am afraid, judging by the gingerly 
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manner in which we went 
down the shaft, that we 
should not have been much 
good had any great diffi- 
culties been encountered. 
It was a primitive sort of 
ladder we had to go down, 
merely consisting of iron 
rings driven into the wall 
at intervals, and in our 
cumbrous and unaccus- 
tomed attire it was not a 
very comfortable job. How- 
ever, we got down without 
any casualties, and, arrived 
at the bottom, found one 
of the sewermen waiting 
for us. He provided us each 
with a wooden sconce hold- 
ing a candle, and thus pro- 
vided we went along a 
short, sloping passage, at the end of which 
stood another guide, who assisted us to step 
down into the sewer itself. 

Down each one of us stepped into about a 
foot of swiftly flowing water ; the Super- 
intendent of the Sewers, accompanied by 
some of his men, placed himself at our 
head, and in single file we commenced our 
novel march. 

I looked around me curiously. Down 
here the contrast presented with the clean 
and cheerful-looking subways was very great. 
Not, however, that there was anything 
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NATURAL CAVE, THROUGH WHICH BUCKLERSBURY SEWER. IS CUT. 


patticularly offensive about the sewers. The 
air, though close and hot, was not offensive, 
and there was little or no odour in the large 
main. But from my position in rear of our 
party, I could not help but be struck by the 
weird picturesqueness of the scene. The pitchy 
darkness of the arched passage in which we 
stood was dimly lighted up for a few yards 
around by our candles as we passed along, and 
the lights and shadows danced and flickered 
up the walls and along the surface of the water 
like veritable Will-o’-the-Wisps. Far ahead 
another beam of light—light of a whiter and 
more translucent character than that shed by 
our candles—shone steadily. across the 
channel. It neither flickered nor wavered, 
but in the distance, sharply outlined against 
the grim background, looked like a piece of 
wide tape drawn tightly from wall to wall and 
just resting upon the surface of the water. 
As wé approached it seemed to broaden out 
and its edges grew Jess sharply defined ; the 
blacks and whites began to run into one 
another until, when we got close up to it, 
it expanded and diffused itself all around 
us, and we saw that the little beam we had 
seen from a distance really came from Nature’s 
own magic-lantern—was, in fact, neither more 
nor less than the afternoon sunlight finding 
its way through the narrow interstices of a 
grating! Why had we no great “impressionist ’ 
in our party, someone blessed with the seeing 
eye and the cunning hand to have seized 
upon that picture, to have retained it, and 
finally to have reproduced it as a marvellous 
study in blacks and whites? Certainly, no 
sun-lit ocean, no fog-enveloped city, no mist- 
laden stream could have furnished more 
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fitting subject for a great painter than this 
beam of light in a City sewer. 

On we went, our progress necessarily slow, 
for the bottom was slippery, and the stream 
ran swiftly past our legs. My guide explained 
that when there was a heavy downpour of 
rain outside, the word was given, and the 
men all went up to the surface, for the rush 
of surface-water filled the main almost up to 
the roof, and the augmented stream came 
sweeping along with the rush and roar of a 
mountain torrent. ‘“ No,” he said, “we don’t 
have accidents ; we can’t afford to. If a man 


once got caught in such a torrent, there’d be 
no saving him, unless the water happened to 
be lower at a junction, and he managed to 
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One of the sewermen was requested to bend 
down ; upon his sturdy shoulders the appa- 
ratus was placed ; then we all waited patiently 
until the magnesium wire flashed out and 
made us all blink. Whether the picture 
waS a success or not may be left to the 
reader to say. Possibly the subjects are not 
looking very well pleased, but when you are 
standing in a stream of running water, and 
can feel yourself perspiring profusely under a 
lot of unaccustomed garments ; while, more- 
over, the temperature is some twenty or 
thirty degrees higher than would be comfort- 
able, and your eyes are getting a little 
strained by the curious half-light, it is by no 
means the easiest of tasks to obey the photo- 
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regain his foothold, otherwise he’d be carried 
along with the stream until it discharged itself 
in the river at Barking. That’s where he’d 
be found ; at least, what was left of him.” 
The water, as I have said, was only from 
1ft. to 18in. deep, but after this little conver- 
sation I found myself taking particular care 
as to how and where I put my feet down. 
Presently the photographer ordered us to 
halt and arrange ourselves. He wanted to 
take a group. Then a difficulty arose : his 
camera would rest upon its stand, but where 
was he to find a support for his flash-light 


apparatus ? Happy thought—a human stand ! 


grapher’s stereotyped command to “look 
pleasant.” Our photographer, however, was 
a man of sense; he did not waste un- 
necessary time in giving us minute instruc- 
tions how to deport ourselves, but having 
once got us focused, “took us” without 
further ado. 

After being photographed, some of the 
party seemed disinclined to go much farther. 
So, leaving them in the broad main, the 
Superintendent, at my request, took me to 
some of the side-streets and by-ways of the 
underground city. As we went, I. seized 
the opportunity of questioning him upon 
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his occupation. He seemed to think it was 
healthy enough. 

“ Oh, yes, men get knocked up sometimes, 
but it’s more often through catching colds 
than anything else. You see, it’s hot down 
here, and if men loiter about up above, 
especially in the cold weather, they’re likely 
to get chills. No, we don’t often have men 
on the sick list with fevers or anything of 
that sort. Why should we? Its healthy 
enough down here ; you yourself can testify 
that the smell is no worse than that you often 
encounter in the open street. Now and 
again, of course, when at a bend or narrow 
passage, there’s an accumulation of sewage, 
and the stream gets partially dammed, the 
men have a rather unpleasant job to perform ; 
byt as a rule the work is not so objectionable 
as you would imagine. Yes, sometimes a 
man will stay down here for six or seven 
hours at a stretch, and they seem none the 
worse. Smoke? Yes, as you see” (pointing 
to his pipe), “I smoke, and so do most of my 
men ; possibly, if we didn’t, the smells which 
we sometimes meet with might affect us 
more.” 

We entered one of the branches, and con- 
versation, except of the most limited descrip- 
tion, became impossible. The roof was so 
low that we had to bend almost double to 


avoid damaging ourselves ; added to this, it 
was constructed on a sharpish incline, and 
the bottom being slippery, it was necessary 


to. proceed with caution. As my guide 
explained, had it been a wet day this branch 
would have been quite unnegotiable; as it 
was, the water in it was only a few inches 
deep. This came from the surface, as I very 
soon saw, for at the top end was one of the 
gulleys covered with an iron grating, to be 
seen in the roadway. 

Back we went as we had come ; past the 
place where the main stream forks out into 
two branches, in which the current, of course, 
flows more slowly. Along one of these we 
went, then up another branch even smaller 
than the first and more difficult, for here the 
water was almost knee-deep, and was swirl- 
ing and eddying like the river around the 
buttresses of one of the great bridges. 
Previously I had mentioned to my guide that 
if possible I should like to get a glimpse of 
some of the rats with which the sewers 
abound. He had explained that, though they 
came out more freely at night, he might 
manage to show me a few in one of the less- 
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frequented portions of the sewers. And this 
was the place he had chosen. 

Painfully we made our way for some forty 
or fifty yards, and then, posting ourselves in 
a niche in the wall, we waited, but ne’era 
rat did we see. Rather disappointed, we 
were just turning to go back, when I fancied 
I saw a dark shape flit past our feet. It may 
have been a rat or merely a shadow ; at all 
events, I started and nearly lost-my balance. 
With a clutch at my companion, I regained 
it; then, as I stood upright, found we were 
in total darkness. As I slipped, my sconce 
fell from my hand, and was now being gaily 
borne eastward at the rate of two or three 
miles an hour, and, in grabbing at the Super- 
intendent, I had inadvertently extinguished 
his candle ; and we had not a match between 
us! The only thing to do was to grope 
our way back in the dark. Luckily, my 
companion could have found his way 
about blindfold, and consequently laughed 
heartily at our predicament. He led the way, 
and I followed, touching him lightly every 
few yards to make sure I was in his tracks, as 
the darkness was so intense that I could 
scarcely distinguish him. Now, I have a 
curious fact to relate. The Superintendent 
declares it was my imagination, but at the 
time I could have sworn that though never a rat 
made his appearance when, with candles lit, 
we stood on the look-out, they simply came 
out in shoals and rioted about our feet when 
we were journeying slowly and painfully in 
the dark. Well, it may have been imagina- 
tion, and perhaps the journey in the dark had 
played upon my nerves more than I cared to 
own. 

When we rejoined the rest of the party, 
they were all waiting and wondering what 
had’ become of us. They laughed heartily 
when we told our story, and frankly expressed 
their incredulity when I spoke about the rats. 
But they expressed no inclination to go and 
find out for themselves. 

And so back we all went to the shaft, and 
one by one climbed our way to the surface. 
And how glad were we to get there! It was 
an exceedingly interesting experience, and one 
that it falls to the lot of few to have, and that 
I think all of us fully recognised. But after 
a couple of hours in the nether world, it 
was doubly delightful to feel the fresh breeze 
blowing on our cheeks, to hear the busy hum 
and clatter of the traffic, and to see once 
again the glorious blue sky over our heads. 













CHINESE PIG-TAIL LOST IN THE MAILS, 


with the Dead Letter Office 
at Washington which contains 
the most heterogeneous mass 
of stuff ever collected together. 
It consists of a variety of 
articles whose transmission by mail is for- 
bidden, and those for which owners could not 
be found, some of the most curious of which 
have been from time to time collected in 
this room. 

It would strike an outsider that, even with- 
out a law to forbid it, no one would wish to 
send rattlesnakes through the mails, would 
it not? 

But, stringent as are the regulations, it is 








Found in Uncle Sam's Mails. 


By Laura B. STARR. 


[From Photographs taken expressly for George Newnes, Ltd.} 


ing near talking to the superintendent, when 
she heard a peculiar sound which she recog- 
nised as the deadly rattle. She turned her 
eyes, not daring to move, and was transfixed 
with terror to see.a rattlesnake coiled ready 
to spring at her. 

A carrier who was just coming in took in 
the situation at a glance, and threw a full 
mail pouch upon the reptile, and trampled 
upon it, until someone appeared with a poker 
and killed the snake. This one and its two 
companions were put into alcohol, and now 
stand on a shelf in the museum. This small 
but dangerous family may be noticed in the 
bottles shown in the illustration on this page. 
Naturally the clerks who open packages do 





SHELVES OF MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS SENT THROUGH THE MAILS, NOW IN THE MUSEUM OF 
THE DEAD LETTER OFFICE IN WASHINGTON, 


not long since there was received from 
Australia a perforated tin can containing 
three rattlesnakes, very much alive. The 
superintendent sent to the Smithsonian 
Institute for someone accustomed, to 
handling such reptiles to come and chloro- 
form them. 

The man performed the operation success- 
fully as he thought, and left the dead snakes 
in the open can, under the superintendent's 
desk. A day or two later a lady was stand- 


. 


so with the utmost care, as frequently bombs 
and other explosives are sent through the 
mails. 

Another gruesome object on one of the 
shelves. is a grinning skull, shown in the 
lower right-hand corner of the same picture. 
This was very. likely sent by someone to an 
impecunious medical student, as also probably 
were the fingers and toes and human ear, 
which were caught in Uncle Sam’s toils some- 
where between the sender and assignee. 











The illustrations in this article * 
are mainly intended to convey an ? 
idea of the 
extraordin- 
ary diversity 
in the inter- 
esting con- 
tents of 
Uncle Sam’s Museum. 
Take, for example, the 
three shelves shown on 
the first page. The long 
and undulating skin of 
some once-dangerous 
snake ornaments a case which holds sharks’ 
teeth, skulls, starfishes, lamps, bottles of 
tabloids, medicine, dried frogs, and several 
other things, seized by lynx-eyed inspectors. 
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half cocked, which was addressed ~ 
to a woman in New York. There 
is a wash- 
board, a new 
long - handled 
mop, bunches 
of Easter can- 
dies, a cocoa- 
nut, a card upon which 
is inscribed the Lord’s 
Prayer in fifty-two lan- 
guages, and a mail pouch 
covered with blood, which 
a carrier in the Far West 
had given his life to 
defend from the Indians. 
Fastened to a card is a lock of hair cut 
from the head of Guiteau, the slayer of 
President Gar- 
field. 

There is a copy 
of a marriage cer- 
tificate which de- 
clares that Samuel 
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On this page may be noted an ornamental 
alligator with a fetching parasol, a little clay 
doll, a cruet, and a remarkable zoological 
monstrosity (shown in the lower right-hand 
corner of this page), which may be one of 
the animals which Alice saw in Wonder- 
land. Our centre illustration contains 
several explosives, from fire-crackers to a 
large-size cartridge with a loaded revolver, 











MORE SHELVES IN THE MUSEUM. 


Whitehead and 
Jane Miller were 
married in the 
Parish Church, 
Manchester, Eng- 
land, June 4th, 
1804. ‘There are 
deeds of property, 
musical instru- 
ments, corn-pop- 
pers, cups and 
saucers, horns of 
animals, a_ hack 
driver’s license, a 
tarantula (which 
was quickly done 
up in alcohol), a 
bottle of consump- 
tion cure (which 
it was a pity not 
to have forwarded 
to its destination), 
Chinese curios, 
canvas needles, 
and a potato-bug 
exterminator. 
The next page gives an added idea of the 
incongruity. First we have a negro parson 
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delivering a sermon from 
a pulpit made of feathers. 
The poor little preacher 
looks lonesome on his 
shelf. Beneath him lies a 
little work-basket, woven 
by the Indians, and this 
in turn is supported by 
a diminutive Bruin, repre- 
sented resting on a small 
stool, in an attitude of 
expectation and respecta- 
bility. Near this clay 
bear is a sea urchin, at- 
tached to a bit of string, 
while in the immediate 
neighbourhood is an old 
and dilapidated boot, 
and a finely-etched glass 
flower-holder. _How many children in the 
United States have waited in vain for the 
postman to deliver these knick-knacks, and 
what a lesson it is to -people as to the 
value of securely wrap- 
ping their parcels and 
obeying the postal 

laws. 
The receipts of the 
Dead Letter Office 


THE NEGRO PARSON IN 
HIS FEATHER PULPIT. 


from all sources are 
about 20,000 pieces for 


NEEDLE BASKET. 


every business day of the year. The manual 
labour of handling such a bulk is something 
enormous. 

In addition to letters, newspapers, and a 
few hundred small articles which Uncle Sam 
allows to be transported through 
the mails, at certain rates of post- 
ages, there are a thousand and one 
other articles which are contraband 
that are continually being emptied 
into the mail bags. 

Many of these are mailed through 
ignorance of the postal regulations ; 
others are sent forward with malice 
aforethought, to avoid express charges or 
customs due, while the remainder are the 
result of carelessness or momentary aberra- 
tion of mind. Unfortunately for the senders 
thereof, Uncle Sam’s officials have a way of 
discovering the nature of such as are 

dutiable, and the ma- 
jority of such packages 
are confiscated either 
at the mailing station 
or a subsequent one. 
When the | contra- 
band contents are dis- 


SEA URCHIN, covered, the packages 


BRIC-A-BRAC 
BEAR. 
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are sent to the Dead Letter Office, where 
they are*prepared for burial after every 
effort has been made to return them to the 
sender, or to forward them to the addressee 
—who is asked to send the proper amount 
of stamps to pay for the transportation. 

Parcels of merchandise are held two years, 
if not sooner delivered, and are then sold at 
auction. Unaddressed parcels and such as 
are found loose in the mails and received 
at the Dead Letter Office more than six 
months prior to the annual sales are included 
in such sales. 

About the middle of December the annual 
sale of property parcels takes place, and 
many are the curious mistakes that occur at 
this time. Although there is a brief de- 
scription attached to each package, it is 
wrapped so that no one has an opportunity 
of examining the 
contents. One 
day a gentleman 
who was bidding 
on a parcel for a 
maiden lady in 
the country, dis- 
covered to his 
horror that he had 
bought a complete. layette for an infant. 
The average price received for these packages 
is seventy-five cents. 

It is amazing how careless. people, even 
business people; can be. One would think 
no person would send cheque or money witli- 
out giving name or address, but thousands of 
letters pass through the mails in that condi- 
tion, and in. many cases it is im- 
possible to discover the owner. 
After a lapse of four years the 
unclaimed money is turned into the 
U.S. Treasury, which is the richer 
by about $50,000 each year. 

A miniature obelisk, cut from the 
bark of a 
Californian 
redwood, rears its 
proud head from 
one corner of the 
room; by the side 
of it lies a pair of 
gloves taken from 
the steamer Ore- 
gon, after having 
been in the water 
fourteen days. 

There is a large 
collection of pho- 
tographs of soldiers 
and sailors — eVi- orNamENTAL FLOWER-HOLDER. 
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dently mailed in war times, from 
the uniforms which all wear. 
Once in a while one of these is 
identified by some visitor, but 
most of them will for ever remain 
unknown. One’s sympathies are 
touched when it is remembered 
that in most cases these were 
probably the last memento of 
some loved and lost one. 
Chinese cash, eggs, dogs, a 
buck-saw, a box of geological 
specimens, a lemon - squeezer, 
candle - snuffers, boot-trees of 
various sizes, Chinese junk, fans, 
hair flowers, stuffed birds, horned 
toads from California, hand mirrors, birds 
nests, Indian canoes, a miniature skeleton 
(shown in the accompanying illustration), a 
toy gondola (seen below), shells, watches, 
cheap jewellery of all sorts, a set of -false 


, 
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addresses, and a set of account- 
books kept by Benjamin Franklin 
when he was Deputy Postmaster- 
General for the Colonies in 1753, 
the accounts of which are kept 
in £ s. d. 

In spite of the fact that all 
notices sent ask for minute 
details as to time of mailing and 
careful description for identifica- 
tion, it is not one time in a 
hundred that they are given. A 
case occurred'a few years ago 
when a resident of a western city 
applied for a missing set of false 
teeth. As he did not furnish 
the required details, there were sent to the 
post-master at his office several sets of teeth, 
which had been found about the time men- 
tioned in his application. 

They were all returned to this office, 


A FEW WATCHES LOST IN THE MAILS. 


teeth, door plates, valentines, painted fungi, 
toys, jewelled daggers, and a letter indorsed : 
“Tf not delivered in thirty years, return to 
the Farallone Island.” 

The illustration in the middle of this page 
shows four shelves, two of which are filled 


with all sorts and conditions of watches— 
some of them old-time cumbersome “ tur- 
nips,” others of fine gold, ornamented with 
costly gems. Every watch is tagged, await- 
ing ownership, but the unfortunate 
time-pieces will probably remain on 
those lonesome shelves, marking time 
till the Day of Judgment. 

There are collections of coins ex- 
tracted. from the mails and framed 
specimens of envelopes with “blind” 


accompanied by an indignant communication 
from the complainant, stating that the ‘teeth 
sent him were “just common Texas store 
teeth, and could not by any possibility belong 
to so refined a mouth as mine.” 

Again, people sometimes get very im- 
patient at what they consider the unnecessary 
delay of the postal officials. The following 
is a case in point. A few years ago a parcel 
of infant’s clothing addressed to a woman 
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missionary in Africa was detained for want 
of proper postage. In reply to the notice 
sent her the woman very angrily wrote as 
follows : “The child for »hom the garments 
were intended has not yet been eaten by the 
cannibals, but it has quite outgrown the 


clothing, and it may be returned to the sender 
whose address I inclose.” 

One shelf, as may be seen in the accom- 
panying illustration, is given over to dolls of 
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sealed packages are seized annualiy in the 
New York Post-office. In an average year, 
according to one authority, 25,000 unsealed 
parcels are confiscated at the same office, 
and released on the payment of fines which 
are equivalent to the duties. Some very 
ingenious methods are employed for trans- 
mitting dutiable articles by post. Not long 
ago a package from Germany was found 
to contain a small roll of butter. A wire 











DOLLS, LACE, MASONIC APRON, BELLOWS, AND OTHER OBJECTS IN THE MUSEUM. 


different varieties, for whom the would-be 
recipients are probably still mourning. The 
same illustration also shows a Masonic apron, 
lace, bellows, a steel trap, and various other 
objects, the study of which will doubtless 
cause a broad smile. One is made and 
dressed entirely of corn-husks, with red hair 
made of the corn silk. There are also in 
the museum bricks, and old umbrellas that 
would have been a joy to Sairey Gamp ; new- 
fangled coffee-pots, lamp shades galore, a 
baby’s boot-tree, and a Gargantuan cigar a 
foot long. 

The inspectors keep a sharp look-out for 
smuggling through the mails. About 750 


passed through it met with an obstruction, 
which proved to be a tin box filled with 
valuable jewellery. Probably a dozen silk 
handkerchiefs are found wrapped up in 
newspapers in every mail from China. The 
skill exhibited by the postal clerks in detect- 
ing such contraband inclosures is wonderful. 
Silk stockings are mailed from France 
in the same manner. An odd kind of 
smuggling is the sending of mushrooms 
by mail from Italy. They are of a 
peculiar kind, dried, and are much 
relished by the natives of that country 
in the United States. They come in small 
bags, and are easily distinguished by smell. 





Round the Fire. 


By A. CONAN 


DOYLE. 


III.—THE STORY OF THE LOST SPECIAL. 


Lernac, now lying under sen- 

tence of death at Marseilles, 

has thrown a light upon one 

of the most inexplicable crimes 

of the century —an incident 
which is, I believe, absolutely unprecedented 
in the criminal annals of any country. 
Although there is a reluctance to discuss the 
matter in official circles, and little informa- 
tion has been given to the Press, there are 
still indications that the statement of this 
arch-criminal is corroborated by the facts, 
and that we have at last found a 
solution for a most astounding 
business. As the matter is eight 
years old, and as its importance 
was somewhat obscured by a 
political crisis which was engaging 
the public attention at the time, it 
may be as well to state the facts 
as far as we have been able to 
ascertain them. They are collatec 
from the Liverpool papers of that 
date, from the proceedings at the 
inquest upon. John Slater, the 
engine-driver, and from the records 
of the London and West Coast 
Railway Company, which have been 
courteously put at my disposal. 
Briefly, they are as follows. 

On the 3rd of June, 1890, a 
gentleman, who gave his name as 
Monsieur Louis Caratal, desired an 
interview with Mr. James Bland, 
the superintendent of the Central 
London and West Coast Station in 
Liverpool. He was a small man, 
middle - aged and dark, with a 
stoop which was so marked that it 
suggested some deformity of the 
spine. He was accompanied by a 
friend, a man of imposing physique, 
whose deferential manner and con- 
stant attention suggested that his 
position was one of dependence. This friend 
or companion, whose name did not transpire, 
Was Certainly a foreigner, and probably, from 
his swarthy complexion, either a Spaniard or 
a South American. One peculiarity was 
observed in him. He carried in his left hand 
a small black leather despatch-box, and it was 
noticed by a sharp-eyed clerk in the Central 
Office. that this box. was. fastened to his wrist 
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MONSIEUR LOUIS CARATAL AND HIS FRIEND. 


by a strap. No importance was attached to 
the fact at the time, but subsequent events 
endowed it with some significance. Monsieur 
Caratal was shown up to Mr. Bland’s office, 
while his companion remained outside. 
Monsieur Caratal’s business was quickly 
dispatched. He had arrived that afternoon 
from Central America. Affairs of the utmost 
importance demanded that he should be in 
Paris without the loss of an unnecessary 
hour. He had missed the London express. 
A special must be provided. Money was of 
no importance. 


Time was everything. If 


the company would 
speed him on his 
way, they might 
make their own 
terms. 

Mr. Bland struck 
the electric _ bell, 
summoned Mr. 
Potter Hood, the 
traffic manager, and had the matter arranged 
in five minutes. The train would start in 
three-quarters of an hour. It would take that 
time to insure that the line should be clear. 
The powerful engine called Rochdale (No. 247 
on the company’s register) was attached to two 
carriages, with a guard’s van behind. ‘The 
first carriage was solely for the purpose of 
decreasing: the inconvenience::arising from 
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the oscillation. The second was divided, as 
usual, into four compartments, a first-class, 
a first-class smoking, a second-class, and a 
second-class smoking. The first compart- 
ment, which was the nearest to the engine, 
was the one allotted to the travellers. The 
other three were empty. The guard of the 
special train was James McPherson, who had 
been some years in the service of the com- 
pany. The stoker, William Smith, was a 
new hand. 

Monsieur Caratal, upon leaving the super- 
intendent’s office, rejoined his companion, 
and both of them manifested 
extreme impatience to be off. 

Having paid the money asked, 
which amounted to fifty pounds 
five shillings, at the usual 
special rate of five shillings a 
mile, they demanded to be 
shown the carriage, and at 
once took their seats in it, 
although they were assured 
that the better part of an hour 
must elapse before the line 
could be cleared. In the 
meantime a singular  coin- 
cidence had occurred in the 
office which Monsieur Caratal 


had just quitted. 
A request for a special is 
not a very uncommon circum- 


stance in a rich commercial 
centre, but that two should be 
required upon the same after- 
noon was most unusual. It so 
happened, however, that Mr. 
Bland had hardly dismissed 
the first traveller before a 
second entered with a similar 
request. This was a Mr. 
Horace Moore, a gentlemanly 
man of military appearance, 
who alleged that the sudden 
serious illness of his wife in 
London made it absolutely 
imperative that he should not lose an 
instant in starting upon the journey. His 
distress and anxiety were so evident that 
Mr. Biand did all that was possible to meet 
his wishes. A second special was out of the 
question, as the ordinary local service was 
already somewhat deranged by the first. 
There was the alternative, however, that Mr. 
Moore should share the expense of Monsieur 
Caratal’s train, and should travel in the other 
empty first-class compartment, if Monsieur 
Caratal objected to having him in the one 
which he occupied. It was difficult to see any 


MR. HORACE MOORE. 
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objection to such an arrangement, and yet 
Monsieur Caratal, upon the suggestion being 
made to him by Mr. Potter Hood, abso- 
lutely refused to consider it for an instant. 
The train was his, he said, and he would 
insist upon the exclusive use of it. All argu- 
ment failed to overcome his ungracious 
objections, and finally the plan had to be 
abandoned. Mr. Horace Moore left the 
station in great distress, after learning that 
his only course was to take the ordinary slow 
train which leaves Liverpool at six o’clock. 
At four thirty-one exactly by the station clock 
the special train, containing 
the crippled Monsieur Caratal 
and his gigantic companion, 
steamed out of the Liverpool 
station. The line was at that 
time clear, and there should 
have been no stoppage before 
Manchester. 

The trains of the London 
and West Coast Railway run 
over the lines of another com- 
pany as far as this town, which 
should have been reached by 
the special rather before six 
o'clock. At a quarter after six 
considerable surprise and some 
consternation were caused 
amongst the officials at Liver- 
pool by the receipt of a tele- 
gram from Manchester to say 
that it had not yet arrived. 
An inquiry directed to St. 
Helens, which is a_ third 
of the way between the two 
cities, elicited the following 
reply :— 

“To James Bland, Superin- 
tendent, Central L. & W. C., 
Liverpool. — Special passed 
here at 4.52, well up to time. 
—Dowser, St. Helens.” 

This telegram was received 
at 6.40. At 6.50 a second 
message was received from Manchester :— 

“No sign of special as advised by you.” 

And then ten minutes later a third, more 
bewildering :— 

“Presume some mistake as to proposed 
running of special. Local train from 5t. 
Helens timed to follow it has just arrived 
and has seen nothing of it. Kindly wire 
advices. — Manchester.” 

The matter was assuming a most amazing 
aspect, although in some respects the last 
telegram was a relief to the authorities at 
Liverpool. If an accident had occurred to 
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the special, it seemed hardly possible that the 
local train could have passed down the same 
line without observing it. And yet, what was 
the alternative? Where could the train be? 
Had it possibly been side-tracked for some 
reason in order to allow the slower train 
to go past? Such an _ explanation was 
possible if some small repair had to be 
effected. A telegram was dispatched to 
each of the stations between St. Helens and 
Manchester, and the superintendent and 
traffic manager waited in the utmost suspense 
at the instrument for the series of replies 
which would enable them to say for certain 
what had become of the missing train. The 
answers came back in the order of questions, 
which was the order of the stations beginning 
at the St. Helens end :— 

“Special passed here five o'clock. 
—Collins Green.” 

“Special passed here six past five. 
—Earlestown.” 

“Special passed here 
Newton.” 

“Special passed here 5.20. — 
Kenyon Junction.” 

“No special train has passed 
here.—Barton Moss.” 

The two officials stared at each y 
other in amazement. 
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has obviously run off the metals without 
disturbing the line—how it could have done 
sO passes my comprehension— but so it must 
be, and we shall have a wire from Kenyon 
or Barton Moss presently to say that they 
have found her at the bottom of aa embank- 
ment.” 

But Mr. Bland’s prophecy was not destin: * 
to be fulfilled. A half-hour passed, and then 
there arrived the following message from the 
station-master of Kenyon Junction :— 

“There are no traces of the missing special. 
It is quite certain that she passed here, and 
that she did not arrive at Barton Moss. We 
have detached engine from goods train, and I 
have myself ridden down the line, but all is 
clear, and there is no sign ef any accident.” 


a 


—— 


“This is unique in my thirty years 
of experience,” said Mr. Bland. 

“ Absolutely unprecedented and 
inexplicable, sir. The special has 
gone wrong between Kenyon Junction and 
Barton Moss.” 

“ And yet there is no siding, as far as my 
memory serves me, between the two stations. 
The special must have run off the metals.” 

“ But how could the four-fifty parliamentary 
pass over the same line without observing it ?” 

“ There’s no alternative, Mr. Hood. It 
must be so. Possibly the local train may 
have observed something which may throw 
some light upon the matter. We will wire 
to Manchester for more information, and to 
Kenyon Junction with instructions that the 
line be examined instantly as far as Barton 
Moss.” 

The answer from Manchester came within 
a few minutes. 

“ No news of missing special. Driver and 
guard of slow train positive that no accident 
between Kenyon Junction and Barton Moss. 
Line quite clear, and no sign of anything 
unusual.— Manchester.” . 

“ That driver and guard will have to go,” 
said Mr. Bland, grimly. “ There has been a 
wreck and they have missed it. The special 


Mr. Bland 
tore his hair 
in his per- 
plexity. 

“This is 
rank lunacy, 
Hood!’’ he 
cried. “ Does 
a train vanish 
into thin air in 
England in 
broad day- 
light? The 
thing is pre- 
posterous. An 
engine, a 
tender, two carriages, a van, five human 
beings—and all lost on a straight line of 
railway! Unless we get something positive 
within the next hour I'll take Inspector 
Collins, and go down myself.” 

And then at last something positive did 
occur. It took the shape of another telegram 
from Kenyon Junction. 

“ Regret to report that the dead body of 
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John Slater, driver of the special train, has 
just been found among the gorse bushes at a 
point two and a quarter miles from the 
Junction. Had fallen from his engine, pitched 
down the embankment, and rolled among 
bushes. Injuries to his head, from the fall, 
appear to be cause of death. Ground has 
now been carefully examined, and there is no 
trace of the missing train.” 

The country was, as has already been 
stated, in the throes of a political crisis, and 
the attention of the public was further dis- 
tracted by the important and _ sensational 
developments in Paris, where a huge scandal 
threatened to destroy the Government and 
to wreck the reputations of many of the 
leading men in. France. The papers were 
full of these events, and the singular dis- 
appearance of the special train attracted less 
attention than would have been the case in 
more peaceful times. ‘he grotesque nature 
of the event helped to detract from its 
importance, for 
the papers were 
disinclined to 
believe the facts 
as reported to 
them. More 
than one of the 
London journals 
treated the matter 
as an ingenious 
hoax, until the 
coroner’s inquest 
upon the unfor- 
tunate driver (an 
inquest which 
elicited nothing 
of importance) 
convinced them 
of the tragedy of 
the incident. 

Mr. Bland, ac- 
companied by In- 
spector Collins, 
the senior detec- 
tive officer in the 
service of the 


company, went 
down to Kenyon 
Junction’ the 
same evening, and their research lasted 
throughout the following day, but was 
attended with purely negative results. Not 


only was no trace found of the missing train, 
but no conjecture could be put forward which 
could possibly explain the facts. At the 
same time, Inspector Collins’s official report 
(which lies before me as I write) served to 
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“MR. BLAND AND INSPECTOR COLLINS WENT DOWN TO KENYON JUNCTION.” 








show that the possibilities were more 
numerous than might have been expected. 
“In the stretch of railway between these 
two points,” said he, “the country is dotted 
with ironworks and collieries. Of these, 
some are being worked and some have been 
abandoned. ‘There are no fewer than twelve 
which have small gauge lines which run 
trolly-cars down to the main line. These 
can, of course, be disregarded. Besides 
these, however, there are seven_.which have 
or have had proper lines running down and 
connecting with points to the main line, so 
as to convey their produce from the mouth 
of the mine to the great centres of distribu- 
tion. In every case these lines are only a 
few miles in length. Out of the seven, four 
belong to collieries which are worked out, or 
at least to shafts which are no longer used. 
These are the Redgauntlet, Hero, Slough of 
Despond, and Heartsease mines, the latter 
having ten years ago been one of the 
principal mines 
in Lancashire. 
These four side 
lines may be 
eliminated from 
our inquiry, for, 
to prevent pos- 
sible accidents, 
the rails nearest 
to the main line 
have been taken 
up, and there is 
no longer any 
connection. 
There remain 
three other side 
lines leading 
(a) to the Carn- 
stock Iron Works ; 
(6) to the Big Ben 
Colliery ; 
(c) to the Persever- 
ance Colliery. 
Of these the Big 
Ben line is not 
more than a 
quarter of a mile 
long, and ends 
at a dead wall of 
of coal waiting re- 
moval from the mouth of the mine. Nothing 
had been seen or heard there of any special. 
The Carnstock Iron Works line was blocked 
all day upon the 3rd of June by sixteen truck 
loads of hematite. It is a single line, and 
nothing could have passed. As to the Per 
severance line, it is a large double line, which 
does a considerable traffic, for the output of! 



























the mine is very large. On the 3rd of June 
this traffic proceeded as usual ; hundreds of 
men, including a gang of railway platelayers, 
were working along the two miles and a 
quarter which constitute the total length of 
the line, and it is inconceivable that an 
unexpected train could have come down 
there without attracting universal attention. 
It may be remarked in conclusion that this 
branch line is nearer to St. Helens than the 
point at which the engine-driver was dis- 
covered, so that we have every reason to 
believe that the train was past that point 
before misfortune overtook her. 

“ As to John Slater, there is no clue to be 
gathered from his appearance or injuries. 
We can only say. that, as far as we can see, he 
met his end by falling off his engine, though 
why he fell, or what became of the engine 
after his fall, is a question upon which I do not 
feel qualified to offer an opinion.” In conclu- 
sion, the inspector offered his resignation to 
the Board, being much nettled by an accusa- 
tion of incompetence in the London papers. 

A month elapsed, during which both the 
police and the company prosecuted their 
inquiries without the slightest success. A 
reward was offered and a pardon promised in 
case of crime, but they were both unclaimed. 
Every day the public opened their papers 
with the conviction that so grotesque a 
mystery would at last be solved, but week 
after week passed by, anda solution remained 
as far off as ever. In broad daylight, upon 
a June afternoon in the most thickly 
inhabited portion of England, a train with its 
occupants had disappeared as completely as if 
some master of subtle chemistry had volati- 
lized it into gas. Indeed, among the various 
conjectures which were put forward in the 
public Press there were some which seriously 
asserted that supernatural, or, at least, preter- 
natural, agencies had been at work, and that 
the deformed Monsieur Caratal was probably 
a person who was better known under a less 
polite name. Others fixed upon his swarthy 
companion as being the author of the mis- 
chief, but what it was exactly which he had 
done could never be clearly formulated in 
words. 

Amongst the many suggestions put forward 
by various newspapers or private individuals, 
there were one or two which were feasible 
enough to attract the attention of the public. 
One which appeared in the Zimes, over the 
signature of an amateur reasoner of some 
celebrity at that date, attempted to deal with 
the matter in a critical and semi-scientific 
manner. An extract must suffice, although 
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the curious can see the whole letter in the 
issue of the 3rd of July. 

“It is one of the elementary principles of 
practical reasoning,” he remarked, “ that 
when the impossible has been eliminated the 
residuum, Aowever improbadble, must contain 
the truth. It is certain that the train left 
Kenyon Junction. It is certain that it did 
not reach Barton Moss. It is in the highest 
degree unlikely, but still possible, that it 
may have taken one of the seven available 
side lines. It is obviously impossible for a 
train to run where there are no rails, and, 
therefore, we may reduce our improbables 
to the three open lines, namely, the Carnstock 
Iron Works, the Big Ben, and the Perse- 
verance. Is there a secret society of colliers, 
an English camorra, which is capable of 
destroying both train and passengers? It is 
improbable, but it is not impossible. I con- 
fess that [ am unable to suggest any other 
solution. I should certainly advise the 
company to direct all their energies towards 
the observation of those three lines, and of 
the workmen at the end of them. A careful 
supervision of the pawnbrokers’ shops of the 
district might possibly bring some suggestive 
facts to light.” 

The suggestion coming from a recognised 
authority upon such matters created consider- 
able interest, and a fierce opposition from 
those who considered such a statement to be 
a preposterous libel upon an honest and 
deserving set of men. The only answer to 
this criticism was a challenge to the objectors 
to lay any more feasible explanation before 
the public. In reply to this two others were 
forthcoming ( Zimes, July 7th and gth). The 
first suggested that the train might have run 
off the metals and be lying submerged in the 
Lancashire and Staffordshire Canal, which 
runs parallel to the railway for some hundreds 
of yards. This suggestion was thrown out of 
court by the published depth of the canal, 
which was entirely insufficient to conceal so 
large an object. The second correspondent 
wrote calling attention to the bag which 
appeared to be the sole luggage which the 
travellers had brought with them, and suggest- 
ing that some novel explosive of immense 
and pulverizing power might have been con- 
cealed in it. The obvious absurdity, how- 
ever, of supposing that the whole train might 
be blown to dust while the metals remained 
uninjured reduced any such explanation to 
a farce. The investigation had drifted into 
this hopeless position when a new and most 
unexpected incident occurred, which raised 
hopes never destined to be fulfilled. 
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This was nothing less than the receipt by 
Mrs. McPherson of a letter from her husband, 
James McPherson, who had been the guard 
of the missing train. The letter, which was 
dated July 5th, 1890, was dispatched from 
New York. and came to hand upon July 


“A LETTER FROM JAMES MCPHERSON.” 


14th. Some doubts were expressed as to its 
genuine character, but Mrs. McPherson was 
positive as to the writing, and the fact that it 
contained a remittance of a hundred dollars 
in five-dollar notes was enough in itself to dis- 
count the idea of a hoax. No address was 
given in the letter, which ran in this way :— 
“ My DEAR WiFE,—I have been thinking a 
great deal, and I find it very hard to give you 
up. The same with Lizzie. I try to fight 
against it, but it will always come back 
to me. I send you some money which will 
change into twenty English pounds. This 
should be enough to bring both Lizzie and 
you across the Atlantic, and you will find the 
Hamburg boats which stop at Southampton 
very good boats, and cheaper than Liverpool. 
If you could come here and stop at the 
Johnston House I would try and send you 
word how to meet, but things are very difficult 
with me at present, and I am not very happy, 
finding it hard to give you both up. Sono 
more at present, from your loving husband, 
“JAMES MCPHERSON.” 
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For a time it was confidently anticipated 
that this letter would lead to the clearing up 
of the whole matter, the more so as it was 
ascertained that a passenger who bore a close 
resemblance to the missing guard had 
travelled from Southampton under the name 
of Summers in the Hamburg and New York 
liner Vistuda, which started upon the 7th of 
June. Mrs. McPherson and her sister 
Lizzie Dolton went across to New York as 
directed, and stayed for three weeks at the 
Johnston House, without hearing anything 
from the missing man. It is probable that 
some injudicious comments in the Press 
may have warned him that the police were 
using them as a bait. However this may 
be, it is certain that he neither wrote nor 

came, and the women were eventually 
compelled to return to Liverpool. 

And so the matter stood, and has 
continued to stand up to the present 
year of 1898. Incredible as it may 
seem, nothing has transpired during 
these eight years which has shed the 
least light upon the extraordinary disap- 
pearance of the special train which con- 
tained Monsieur Caratal and his com- 
panion. Careful inquiries into the ante- 
cedents of the two travellers have only 
established the fact that Monsieur 
Caratal was well known as a financier 
and political agent in Central America, 
and that during his voyage to Europe 
he had betrayed extraordinary anxiety 
to reach Paris. His companion, whose 

name was entered upon the passenger lists 
as Eduardo Gomez, was a man whose record 
was a violent one, and whose reputation 
was that of a bravo and a bully. There 
was evidence to show, however, that he was 
honestly devoted to the interests of Monsieur 
Caratal, and that the latter, being a man of 
puny physique, employed the other as a guard 
and protector. It may be added that no infor- 
mation came from Paris as to what the objects 
of Monsieur Caratal’s hurried journey may 
have been. This comprises all the facts of 
the case up to the publication in the 
Marseilles papers of the recent confession of 
Herbert de Lernac, now under sentence of 
death for the murder of a merchant named 
Bonvalot. This statement may be literally 
translated as follows :— 

“Tt is not out of mere pride or boasting 
that I give this information, for, if that were 
my object, I could tell a dozen actions of 
mine which are quite as splendid; but I do it 
in order that certain gentlemen in Paris may 
understand that I, who am able here to tell 
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about the fate of Monsieur Caratal, can also 
tell in whose interest and at whose request 
the deed was done, unless the reprieve which 
I am awaiting comes to me very quickly. 
Take warning, messieurs, before it is too 
late! You know Herbert de Lernac, and 
you are aware that his deeds are as ready as 
his words. Hasten then, or you are lost ! 

“ At present I shall mention no names—if 
you only heard the names, what would you 
not think !—but I shall merely tell you how 
cleverly I did it. 1 was true to my employers 
then, and no doubt they will be true to me 
now. I hope so, and until I am convinced 
that they have betrayed me, these names, 
which would convulse Europe, shall not be 
divulged. But on that day... . well, I 
say no more ! 

“In a word, then, there was a famous trial 
in Paris, in the year 18g0, in connection with 
a monstrous scandal in politics and finance. 
How monstrous that scandal was can never 
be known save by such confidential agents as 
myself. The honour and careers of many 
of the chief men in France were at stake. 
You have seen a group of nine-pins standing, 
all so rigid, and prim, and unbending. Then 
there comes the ball from far away and pop, 
pop, pop—there are your nine-pins on the 
floor. Well, imagine some of the greatest 


men in France as these nine-pins, and then 
this Monsieur Caratal was the ball which 


could be seen coming from far away. If he 
arrived, then it was pop, pop, pop for all of 
them. It was determined that he should not 
arrive. 

“IT do not accuse them all of being con- 
scious of what was to happen. There were, 
as I have said, great financial as well as 
political interests at stake, and a syndicate 
was formed to manage the business. Some 
subscribed to the syndicate who hardly 
understood what were its objects. But others 
understood very well, and they can rely upon 
it that I have not forgotten their names. 
They had ample warning that Monsieur 
Caratal was coming long before he left South 
America, and they knew that the evidence 
which he held would certainly mean ruin to 
all of them. The syndicate had the com- 
mand of an unlimited amount of money— 
absolutely unlimited, you understand. They 
looked round for an agent who was capable of 
wielding this gigantic power. The man chosen 
must. be inventive, resolute, adaptive—a man 
ina million. They chose Herbert de Lernac, 
and I admit that they were right. 

“My duties were to choose my subordinates, 
‘to use freely the power which money gives, 


:organizers I was; 
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and to make certain that Monsieur Caratal 
should never arrive in Paris. With charac- 
teristic energy I set about my commission 
within an hour of receiving my instructions, 
and the steps which I took were the very 
best for the purpose which could possibly be 
devised. 

“A man whom I could trust was dis- 
patched instantly to South America to travel 
home with Monsieur Caratal. Had he 
arrived in time the ship would never have 
reached Liverpool; but, alas, it had already 
started before my agent could reach it. I 
fitted out a small armed brig to intercept it, 
but again I was unfortunate. Like all great 
however, prepared. for 
failure, and had a series of alternatives pre- 
pared, one or the other of which must 
succeed. You must not underrate the 
difficulties of my undertaking, or imagine 
that a mere commonplace assassination 
would meet the case. We must destroy 
not only Monsieur Caratal, but Monsieur 
Caratal’s documents, and Monsieur Caratal’s 
companions also, if we had reason to believe 
that he had communicated his secrets to 
them. And you must remember that they 
were on the alert, and keenly suspicious of 
any such attempt. It was a task which was 
in every way worthy of me, for I am always 
most masterful where another would be 
appalled. 

“TI was all ready for Monsieur Caratal’s 
reception in [.iverpool, and I was the more 
eager because I had reason to believe that 
he had made arrangements by which he 
would have a considerable guard from the 
moment that he arrived in London. Any- 
thing which was to be done must be done 
between the moment of his setting foot upon 
the Liverpool quay and that of his arrival at 
the London and West Coast terminus in 
London. We prepared six plans, each more 
elaborate than the last ; which plan would be 
used would depend upon his own move- 
ments. Do what he would, we were ready for 
him. If he had stayed in Liverpool, we were 
ready. If he took an ordinary train, an 
express, or a special, all was ready. Every- 
thing had been foreseen and provided for. 

“ You may imagine that I could not do all 
this myself. What could I know of the 
English railway lines? But money can pro- 
cure willing agents all the world over, and I 
soon had one of the acutest brains in England 
to assist me. I will mention no names, but 
it would be unjust: to claim all the credit for 
myself. My English ally was worthy of such 
an alliance. He knew the London and 
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West Coast line thoroughly, and he had 
the command of a band of workers who 
were trustworthy and intelligent. The idea 
was his, and my own judgment was only 
required in the details. We bought over 
several officials, amongst whom the most 
important was James McPherson, whom we 
had ascertained to be the guard most likely 
to be employed upon a special train. Smith, 
the stoker, was also in our employ. John 
Slater, the engine-driver, had been approached, 
but had been found to be obstinate and 
dangerous, so we desisted. We had no 
certainty that Monsieur Caratal would take 
a special, but we thought it very probable, for 
it was of the utmost importance to him that 
he should reach Paris without delay. It was 
for this contingency, therefore, that we made 
special preparations — preparations which 
were complete down to the last detail long 
before his steamer had sighted the shores of 
England. You will be amused to learn that 
there was one of my agents in the pilot-boat 
which brought that steamer to its moorings. 

“The moment that Caratal arrived in 
Liverpool we knew that he suspected danger 
and was on his guard. He had brought with 
him as an escort a dangerous fellow, named 
Gomez, a man who carried weapons, and 
was prepared to use them. This fellow 
carried Caratal’s confidential papers for him, 
and was ready to protect either them or his 
master. The probability was that Caratal 
had taken him into his counsels, and that to 
remove Caratal without removing Gomez 
would be a mere waste of energy. It 
was necessary that they should be involved 
in a common fate, and our plans to that end 
were much facilitated by their request for a 
special train. On that special train you will 
understand that two out of the three servants 
of the company were really in our employ, 
at a price which would make them inde- 
pendent for a lifetime. I do not go so far as 
to say that the English are more honest than 
any other nation, but I have found them 
more expensive to buy. 

“TI have already spoken of my English 
agent—who is a man with a considerable 
future before him, unless some complaint of 
the throat carries him off before his time. 
He had charge of all arrangements at 
Liverpool, whilst I was stationed at the 
inn at Kenyon, where I awaited a cipher 
signal to act. When the special was 
arranged for, my agent instantly telegraphed 
to me and warned me how soon I should 
have everything ready. He himself under 
the name of Horace Moore applied im- 
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mediately for a special also, in the hope that 
he would be sent down with Monsieur 
Caratal, which might under certain circum- 
stances have been helpful to us. If, for 
example, our great coup had failed, it would 
then have become the duty of my agent. to 
have shot them both and destroyed their 
papers. Caratal was on his guard, however, 
and refused to admit any other traveller. 
My agent then left the station, returned by 
another entrance, entered the guard’s van on 
the side farthest from the platform, and 
travelled down with McPherson, the guard. 


‘A DANGEROUS FELLOW, NAMED GOMEZ.” 


“In the meantime you will be interested 


to know what my own movements were. 
Everything had been prepared for days before, 
and only the finishing touches were needed. 
The side line which we had chosen had once 
joined the main line, but it had been dis- 
connected. We had only to replace a 
few rails to connect it once more. ‘These 
rails had been laid down as far as could 
be done without danger of attracting atten- 
tion, and now it was merely a case of com- 
pleting a juncture with the line, and arranging 
the points as they had been before. The 
sleepers had never been removed, and the 
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rails, fish-plates, and rivets were all ready, for 
we had taken them from a siding on the 
abandoned portion of the line. With my small 
but competent band of workers, we had every- 
thing ready long before the special arrived. 
When it did arrive, it ran off upon the small 
side line so easily that the jolting of the points 
appears to have been entirely unnoticed by 
the two travellers. 

“Our plan had been that Smith the stoker 
should chloroform John Slater the driver, 
and so that he should vanish with the others. 
In this respect, and in this respect only, our 
plans miscarried—I except the criminal folly 
of McPherson in writing home to his wife. 
Our stoker did his business so clumsily that 
Slater in his struggles fell off the engine, and 
though fortune was with us so far that he 
broke his neck in the fall, still he remained 
as a blot upon that which would otherwise 
have been one of those complete masterpieces 
which are only to be contemplated in silent 
admiration.. The ‘criminal expert- will find 
in John Slater the one flaw in all our 
admirable combinations. A man who has 
had as many triumphs as I can afford to 
be frank, and I therefore lay my 
finger upon John Slater, and I 
proclaim him to be a flaw. 

“But now I have got our special 
train upon the small line two kilo 
métres, or rather more than one 
mile in length, which leads, or 
rather used to lead, to the aban- 
doned Heartsease mine, once one 
of the largest coal mines in England. 
You will ask how it is that no one 
saw the train upon this unused line. 
I answer that along its entire 
length it runs through a deep cut- 
ting, and that, unless someone had 
been on the edge of that cutting, he 
could not have seen it. There was 
someone on the edge of that cutting. 
I was there. And now I will tell 
you what I saw. 

“My assistant had remained at 
the points in order that he might 
superintend the switching off of the 
train. He had four armed men with 
him, so that if the train ran off the 
line — we thought it probable, 
because the points were very rusty 

we might still have resources to 
fall back upon. Having once seen 
it safely on the side line, he handed 
over the responsibility to me. I 
was waiting at a point which over- 
looks the mouth of the mine, and I 
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was also armed, as were my two companions. 
Come what might, you see, I was always ready. 

“The moment that the train was fairly on 
the side line, Smith, the stoker, slowed- 
down the engine, and then, having turned 
it on to the fullest speed again, he 
and McPherson, with my English lieutenant, 
sprang off before it was too late. It may be 
that it was this slowing-down which first 
attracted the attention of the travellers, but 
the train was running at full speed again be- 
fore their heads appeared at the open window. 
It makes me smile to think how bewildered 
they must have been. Picture to yourself 
your own feelings if, on looking out of your 
luxurious carriage, you suddenly perceived 
that the lines upon which you ran were 
rusted and corroded, red and yellow with 
disuse and decay! What a catch must have 
come in their breath as in a second it flashed 
upon them that it was not Manchester but 
Death which was waiting for them at the end 
of that sinister line. But the train was run- 


ning with frantic speed, rolling and rocking 
over the rotten line, while the wheels made a 
frightful screaming sound upon the rusted 


“*1 WAS WAITING AT A POINT WHICH OVERLOOKS THE MOUTH OF 


THE MINE.” 
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surface. I was close to them, and could see 
their faces. Caratal was praying, I think— 
there was something like a rosary dangling 
out of his hand. ‘The other roared like a 
bull who smells the blood of the slaughter- 
house. He saw us standing on the bank, and 
he beckoned to us like a madman. Then he 
tore at his wrist and threw his despatch-box 
out of the window in our direction. Of course, 
his meaning was obvious. Here was the 
evidence, and they would promise to be silent 
if their lives were spared. It would have been 
very agreeable if we could have done so, but 
business is business. Besides, the train was 
now as much beyond our control as theirs. 

“ He ceased howling when the train rattled 
round the curve and they saw the black 
mouth of the mine yawning before them. 
We had removed the boards which had 
covered it, and we had cleared the square 
entrance. The rails had formerly run very 
close to the shaft for the convenience of 
loading the coal, and we had only to add two 
or three lengths of rail in order to lead to the 
very brink of the shaft. In fact, as the lengths 
would not quite fit, our line projected about 
three feet over the edge. We saw the two 


heads at the window: Caratal below, Gomez 
above ; but they had both been struck silent 


And yet they could not 
The sight seemed to 


by what they saw. 
withdraw their heads. 
have paralyzed them. 

“T had wondered how the train running at 
a great speed would take the pit into which 
I had guided it, and I was much interested 
in watching it. One of my colleagues thought 
that it would actually jump it, and indeed it 
was not very far from doing so. Fortunately, 
however, it fell short, and the buffers of the 
engine struck the other lip of the shaft with 
a tremendous crash. The funnel flew off 
into the air. The tender, carriages, and van 
were all mashed into one jumble, which, 
with the remains of the engine, choked for a 
minute or so the mouth of the pit. Then 
something gave way in the middle, and the 
whole mass of green iron, smoking coals, brass 
fittings, wheels, woodwork, and cushions all 
crumbled together and crashed down into 
the mine. We heard the rattle, rattle, rattle, 
as the débris struck against the walls, and 
then quite a long time afterwards there came 
a deep roar as the remains of the train 
struck the bottom. The boiler may have 
burst, for a sharp crash came after the roar, 
and then a dense cloud of steam and smoke 
swirled up out of the black depths, falling in 
a spray as thick as rain all round us. Then 
the vapour shredded off into thin wisps, which 


floated away in the summer sunshine, and all 
was quiet again in the Heartsease mine. 

“ And now, having carried out our plans 
so successfully, it only remained to leave no 
trace behind us. Our little band of workers 
at the other end had already ripped up the 
rails and disconnected the side line, replacing 
everything as it had been before. We were 
equally busy at the mine. The funnel and 
other fragments were thrown in, the shaft 
was planked over as it used to be, and 
the lines which led to it were torn up and 
taken away. Then, without flurry, but with- 
out delay, we all made our way out of the 
country, most of us to Paris, my English 
colleague to Manchester, and McPherson 
to Southampton, whence he emigrated to 
America. Let the English papers of that 
date tell how thoroughly we had done our 
work, and how completely we had thrown the 
cleverest of their detectives off our track. 

“ You will remember that Gomez threw his 
bag of papers out of the window, and I need 
not say that I secured that bag and brought 
them to my employers. It may interest my 
employers now, however, to learn that out of 
that bag I took one or two little papers as a 
souvenir of the occasion. I have no wish to 
publish these papers ; but, still, it is every man 
for himself in this world, and what else can I 
do if my friends will not come to my aid when 
I want them? Messieurs, you may believe 
that Herbert de Lernac is quite as formidable 
when he is against you as when he is with 
you, and that he is not a man to go to the 
guillotine until he has seen that every one of 
you is en route for New Caledonia. For 
your own sake, if not for mine, make haste, 
Monsieur de , and General ——-., and 
Baron (you can fill up the blanks for 
yourselves as you read this). I promise you 
that in the next edition there will be no 
blanks to fill. 

“ P.S.—As I look over my statement there 
is only one omission which I can see. It 
concerns the unfortunate man McPherson, 
who was foolish enough to write to his wife 
and to make an appointment with her in New 
York. It can be imagined that when interests 
like ours were at stake, we could not leave 
them to the chance of whether a man in that 
class of life would or would not give away his 
secrets toa woman. Having once broken his 
oath by writing to his wife, we could not trust 
him any more. We took steps therefore to 
insure that he should not see his wife. I have 
sometimes thought that it would be a kindness 
to write to her and to assure her that there 
is no impediment to her marrying again.” 
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aaa HIRTY-SIX years have passed 
le x) MR Y) e LA > 
3 S85) away since Sir Charles Bright 
J laid the first Atlantic cable, 
and the younger generation 
know nothing of the immense 
enthusiasm which the great 
project evoked among all classes at that period. 
Owing to errors of construction this cable 
did not last long ; but when, seven years later, 
the second attempt was made, all the former 
excitement was revived. Special corre- 
spondents accompanied the expedition, and 
the progress of the work, as reported daily 
through the cable, was followed with the 
keenest interest. On its successful comple- 
tion the problem of deep-sea communication 
seemed definitely solved, and subsequent 
cables attracted little attention. But the 
work of submarine telegraphy went steadily 
on, and at the present time there are ten 
Atlantic cables, with two more in course of 
construction ; while thirty-six telegraph ships 
are employed in laying new lines or repairing 
the 130,000 miles of cable already at the 
bottom of the sea. 

Before a cable is laid it has, of course, to 
be made, and all the cables now in existence 
have, with a few insignificant exceptions, 
come from three large cable factories on the 
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banks of the Thames. Till within the last 
four or five years England was the orly 
country which manufactured submarine 
cables, but now France and Italy have 
appeared as competitors in the industry. The 
amount they make, however, is at present 
inconsiderable. 

A submarine cable consists of three por- 
tions : the conductor, or central copper wire, 
through which the electric current passes ; 
the insulator, or gutta-percha covering, 
designed to prevent the escape of electricity ; 
and the sheathing, or outer steel wires, added 
to give the cable sufficient strength to be 
proof against the strain of laying and 
picking up. The conductor, which usually 
consists of six fine copper wires stranded 
round a central one, has three coverings of 
gutta-percha alternated with a sticky com- 
pound, to make them adhere perfectly to- 
gether. The smallest air-hole or pin-prick 
causes a fault in the cable, which the current 
rapidly develops till signalling becomes im- 
possible. Gutta-percha is not an absolute 
insulator of electricity, but its conductivity is 
so small, that it may be said to stand in the 
same relation to copper as the rate of a body 
moving through 1ft. in 6,700 years is to 
the velocity of light. 











CABLE TANK OF Ss. “SILVERTOWN,” WITH CENTRAL CONE 
TO PREVENT CABLE GETTING FOULED 
| Photo. 


AND “ CRINOLINE,’ 


From a) IN PAYING OUT. 


As the completed cable leaves the machine, 
it is coiled into large tanks and covered with 
water to preserve it in good condition till the 
ship is ready to receive it. The tanks are 
built near to the water’s edge, so that the 
loading of the ship, which lies in the river, 
may be carried on as conveniently as possible. 
The loading itself 
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number of men are stationed to coil it 
in regular turns round a central cone. One 
of them receives it as it descends, and 
running round brings it within reach of the 
others, who place it close against the pre- 
ceding turn. In the case of large tanks and 
a heavy type of cable, this man’s work is very 
hard, and he has to be relieved at frequent 
intervals. With a light type of cable the rate 
of coiling is sometimes as high as six knots 
an hour. 

The size of the tanks in a telegraph ship is 
an important point in cable-laying, for the 
larger they are, the wider is the margin of 
safety with regard to the speed of paying out. 

The St/vertown, belonging to the Silvertown 
Telegraph Works Company, is the largest ship 
in the cable fleet. Her three tanks are 3oft. 
in depth and average soft. in diameter. 
Their cubical contents are one-third greater 
than those of the late Great Eastern. The 
size of the tanks gives the vessel a large beam, 
and the bridge is 55ft. broad, which is one 
foot in excess of London Bridge. Her 
draught when fully loaded is 31ft., the 
greatest draught of any ship afloat. 

Previously to laying a cable, it is necessary 
to take careful soundings over the intended 
route. This is done either by the vessel 
which brings out the cable or by some other 
telegraph ship beforehand. Sounding plays 
a very important part in submarine telegraphy, 
for sudden variations of depth, if unexpected 
and not allowed for, often prove fatal to a 
cable. The sounding apparatus is usually 





is an_ interesting 
process to watch. 
The cable is hauled 
out of the tanks by 
a temporary engine 
on the deck of the 
ship, and is sup 
ported in the space 
between ship and 
shore by passing 
over running blocks 
suspended from 
scaffolding, which 
is erected in two or 
three empty barges, 
moored fore and 
aft. On reaching 
the deck, the cable 
is let down into 
one of the tanks 
with which all tele- 
graph ships are 
provided. Here a 


From a) 








PAVING OUT CABLE FROM THE Bows—ss. ‘‘ BUCCANFER.” 
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suitable place fon 
landing the cable. 
As this must be 
well clear of the 
area in which 
ships are accus- 
tomed to anchor, 
it is often three 
or four miles from 
the town, and is 
connected with it 
by means of a 
land line or a bay 
cable. When the 
spot has been 
chosen the carpen- 
ters are sent ashore 
to erect the cable 
hut which has 
been brought out 
on the ship. The 
vessel is then 

SEES — : . anchored as near 
From a} PAYING-OUT MACHINERY ON THE Ss. “ DACIA.” (Photo. as possible to the 
placed at the stern of the vessel, and its hut, and preparations are made to land the 
principal feature is a drum about 2ft. in shore end. The method followed by the 
diameter, on which is coiled some 
4,000 fathoms of fine pianoforte 
wire. By means of this wire the 
sounder is lowered to, and re- 
covered from, the bottom. In order 
to accelerate the speed of sinking, 
a heavy weight, in the form of an 
oval shot of 2o0lb. to 6olb., is 
added ; and, by an ingenious piece 
of mechanism in the sounder, be- 
comes detached on touching the 
ground, so that the strain on the 
wire during recovery is considerably 
lessened. On account of the friction 
augmenting with the increasing 
length of wire in the water, the 
sounder sinks slower and slower 
the farther it goes. Still, the 
average rate for descent is over 
100 fathoms a minute, and for 
recovery somewhat less. A com- 
plete sounding in 2,000 fathoms, 
or nearly 2% statute miles, has 
been known to occupy barely 
38min. from the ‘time when the 
sounder plunged into the water to 
the time of its reappearance at the 
surface. 

When the cable is all on board, 
and the final tests have been taken, 
the ship leaves for her destination. 
Arrived here, the first care of the 











engineer -in-chief is to select ‘a Froma] PAYING-OUT MACHINERY ON THE SS. “SILVEKTOWN.” [Photo 
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LANDING CABLE AT BAHIA, BRAZIL. 


SHOWING HAULING LINE AND BALLOON BUOYS SUPPORTING CABLE. 


From a Photo. 


“Silvertown” Company is to attach two 
“ spider sheaves,” or large V-shaped wheels, 
to sand anchors securely buried on the beach 
and about sixty yards apart. A strong line is 
then run from the ship round these two wheels 
and back again. One end is secured to the 


end of the cable, and the other end is hauled 
on to by the heaving-in machinery on board. 


The cable end itself has already been brought 
out of the tank to the stern of the vessel. On 
its way it takes three turns round the paying- 
out drum, and thence passes under the dyna- 
mometer, a machine 
for measuring the 
strain on the cable 
during laying. 

When all is ready 
the word is given to 
heave-in on the line, 
and the cable starts 
on its journey to the 
shore. In order to 
prevent it sinking to 
the bottom on its 
way, large india-rub- 
ber balloon buoys, 
nearly a yard in 
diameter, are at- 
tached at intervals of 
30ft. to G6oft., and 
support it 2ft. or 3ft. 
below the surface. 
Meanwhile a_ trench 
has been opened up 
from the shore to the 
hut, to receive the 
cable and shelter it 


INDIA-RUBBER BALLOON BUOY. 


from the injurious effects of exposure to the 
sun. On reaching the shore it is laid along 
this trench and the end inserted through the 
flooring into the hut, where it is connected 
to the speaking instruments, and establishes 
communication with the ship. 

The cable is now released from the buoys, 
and when the cable hands have returned to 
the ship, the anchor is weighed, and “ paying 
out” commences. ‘The rate, at first slow, is 
considerably accelerated on reaching the 
lighter type of cable, and the Si/vertown can 
lay at the rate of nine 
knots and sometimes 
even ten knots, the 
size of her tanks 
making the operation 
free from danger. The 
first shore end is 
usually buoyed some 
ten to twenty miles 
from shore, and then 
the vessel steams on 
to land the shore 
end at the second of 
the two places which 
are to be put in tele- 
graphic communica- 
tion. If the cable is 
a long one, such as 
an Atlantic cable, it 
will take at least ten 
or twelve days. 
Relays of watches 
give unremitting at- 
tention to every 
detail of the work. 





SUBMARINE CABLE LAYING. 


The engineer-in-chief decides the amount of 
slack cable—that is, cable in excess of the 
distance travelled—which the depth and the 
character of the sea bottom necessitate. 

The rate of paying out is regulated by 
varying the amount of the weights on the 
paying-out drum. A man is stationed at a 
hand-wheel in front of the dynamometer to 
watch the strain it registers, and to increase 
or decrease the pressure of the brakes, 
according as this strain is too little or 








ss. “SILVERTOWN 


too great. In the tank from which the 
cable is being paid out, half-a-dozen men 
are employed removing the thin laths of 
wood between the flakes, and keeping watch 
on the cable, as it rises from its bed like an 
interminable snake, and ascends wriggling 
and twisting to the eye-hole at the top of the 
tank. The foreman stands above, close to an 
electric bell-push communicating with the 
engine-room, ready to ring “ stop her ” directly 
anything goes wrong. The enormous strain 
thrown upon a cable by a foul in the tanks 
may be better understood when it is known 
that, if paying out in 2,900 fathoms at only 
6'4 knots an hour, from the stern of the ship 
to the spot where the cable touches the 
ground there is a length of no less than twenty- 
seven statute miles, a particular point of cable 
taking over three hours to reach the bottom. 
But perhaps the most interesting work is 
to be seen in the testing-room. Here the 
electrician sits at his post in front of an array 
of testing instruments, with their bright brass 
terminals and glossy ebonite bases, and 


" LANDING SHORE END AT FERNANDO NORONHA. 
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watches the small round spot of light, thrown 
by the mirror of the galvanometer, as it 
quivers on the darkened scale. Every five 
minutes, almost to the second, this small 
spot gives a sudden leap, proving that the 
electrician left ashore in the hut has sent his 
signal up to time, and that the continuity of 
the inner wire remains unbroken. Should 


the spot suddenly vanish from the scale and 
not return, the electrician knows that a fault 
has developed, the engineer-in-chief is at 








(Photo. 


once informed, and the ship is stopped. 
The cable is then picked up with a grapnel, 
several kinds of which are shown in the next 
illustration. When the fault comes on board, 
it is cut out, the two ends spliced, and 
paying out resumed. 

At length the ship comes up to the buoy 
attached to the cable which was the first to 
be laid, the end is hauled on board and 
spliced to the cable which the ship has been 
paying out, and which has been cut and 
brought round to the bows for the purpose. 
On the completion of the splice, it is carefully 
lowered over the bows by a couple of manila 
ropes, and when it is well clear of the ship 
the signal is given, two men with sharp axes 
sever the two ropes, and the cable disappears 
with a farewell swish beneath the surface. 

The interest of a cable expedition is not 
confined to the work alone. Cable engineers 
are the greatest travellers of any profession, 
the Navy, of course, excepted. An officer in 
the mercantile marine is not, as a rule, 
acquainted with as many coasts as a sub- 
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marine telegraph engineer his equal in age. 
For a ship’s officer, after his apprenticeship 
in sailing vessels, usually enters a line of 
steamers which call, voyage after voyage, at the 
same places with unvarying routine ; whereas 
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West Coast at that season of the year was 
far more deadly than Brazil. Leave was, 
however, granted to land the cable at 
a certain spot, which was to be roped off and 
guarded by a cordon of soldiers. There was 





VARIOUS KINDS OF GRAPNELS AND A MUSHROOM ANCHOR. 


From a) 


a cable engineer may go to a different part of 
the world with every trip. At one season of 
the year he is laying a cable at some small 
settlement on the West Coast of Africa, con- 
sisting of barely half-a-dozen European in- 
habitants, and so little known that even its 
position is not properly located on the 
Admiralty charts. A few months later he is 
putting in a new shore end at one of the 
busy Australian ports. Plenty of adventures 
lie in his path. Sometimes he is on the 
coast of a South American Republic at the 
height of a revolution, and encounters all 
the difficulties and even risks of laying cable 
from one port in the hands of the Govern- 
ment to another in the hands of its 
opponents. On one occasion the late King 
of Dahomey, before his power had been 
shattered by the French, sent a message to 
the cable engineer, who had erected a hut 
on what His Majesty considered to be his 
territory, that he would come down with his 
amazons and “sweep the white men into the 
sea,” if it were not removed at once. 

Less hazardous, but considerably more 
irksome, are the vexatious local regulations of 
small Colonial ports. On arriving at a French 
settlement on the West Coast of Africa, a 
telegraph ship from Pernambuco was put in 
quarantine, although she had been twenty- 
two days at sea, and the climate of the 





[ Photo, 
a heavy surf, through which Europeans never 
ventured except in native canoes. Although 
none of these were allowed to approach the 
ship, the engineer-in-chief determined to land 
the cable. Those who have not tried to run 
an ordinary boat, propelled by oars, through 
West African breakers, can have no idea of 
the difficulties of the undertaking, but two 
boats succeeded in getting ashore with the 
necessary gear, and the cable was landed in 
the course of the day. On the return journey, 
however, both boats were capsized and stove 
in, and as the shore-party could not expect 
the ship to send any more in such a surf, 
they returned to the beach wet through, and 
prepared to spend the night on the sand. 
The governor relented sufficiently to send 
down a tent, together with food and change 
of clothes, which were delivered at the end of 
a pole, and the Englishmen made themselves 
fairly comfortable. The following morning 
the difficulty was surmounted by the crews of 
two native canoes offering to take them on 
board and then undergo twenty-four days’ 
quarantine on shore, for which impending 
loss of liberty they were amply compensated. 
This is one of the many fixes in which a 
cable engineer may at any time find himself, 
and their occurrence adds a sense of novelty, 
if not always of undiluted pleasure, to his 
varied career. 





Curtostties tn Auctent Caricatures. 


By J. HoLt SCHOOLING. 


AMILIARITY with the many 
clever caricatures of to-day 
does not, in many cases, 
extend to an acquaintance 
with equally clever caricatures 
== of ancient times. We admire 
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the pungent black-and-white sarcasms of a 
Gould, and, to go farther back, of a Gillray 
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No. 1.—** Do you know . . ”—[{Mr. Penley in 
“ The Private Secretary.” 
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or of a Hogarth, and there, as a rule, our 
knowledge of the art of caricature stops. 
But there exist excellent examples of this art, 
which date back to very early times indeed, 
and these drawings, which have the quality 
of much intrinsic oddity and grotesqueness, 
have also a historic and social interest, and 
some of them have also a most curious 
resemblance to persons and incidents that 
are sufficiently familiar to us of the present 
day to warrant some reference to these curious 
resemblances to modern things which are to 
be seen in ancient caricatures. 

For example, look at No. 1, which at once 
suggests Mr. Penley’s facial expression in 
“The Private Secretary” when he was speak- 
ing the well-known catch-words, “Do you 
know...” This quaint bit of coincidence 
is, of course, only coincidence, for the 
original of No. 1 was an ancient South Sea 
Islands’ idol, centuries before clever Mr. 
Penley became the idol of a considerable 
section of modern theatre-goers. 

One authority on caricatures says that 
Bufalmaco, an Italian painter, in about 
A.D. 1330 drew caricatures, and put labels 
with sentences on them to the mouths of 
his figures; and the word itself is derived 
from the Italian verb caricare, to charge or 


load, and, therefore, it means a picture 
Vol. xvi.—-22. 


which is charged or exaggerated. But we 
can go much farther back than the year 
1330, and then find grotesque instances of 
mankind’s apparently innate love of making 
other people “ make faces.” 

No. 2 is a fairly good example of early 
barbaric skill in caricature. This was a 
favourite idol, and its expression of grief, 
with its air of savage wildness, reminds me 
of a gentleman whom at one time I used to 
meet fairly often on the District (underground) 
Railway: sometimes, this idol sat opposite 
to me in the compartment, and one effect of 
his liver complaint was his habit of viciously 
and violently shutting the door from his 
corner seat if by chance a passenger got out 


No. 2.—Suffering from a liver complaint. 


and left the door open. Truly, a most illogi- 
cal way of showing an idol’s resentment, to 
inflict an appalling bang on one’s own 
tympanum, because another person has 
omitted to do so. The last time I met this 
idol No. 2, the corners of his mouth had 
dropped still more than they do here. 








No. 3.—“ Lem-me-look-at-the-tongue.” 


No. 3 is an illustration that reminds us 
of Miss Mary H. Tennyson’s amusing story 
in THe STRAND MaGazineE for January, 1895 
—‘ Let-me-look-at-the-tongue.” Actually, 
No. 3 formed part of a South Sea Islander’s 
club, and the tongue was the business end 
of this weapon. The 
tongue is still out, and 
no persuasion can get it 
back again. 

There is an expression 
about the contour of the 
mouth and jaws of No. 4 
that distinctly suggests 
the premonitory symp- 
toms of that fearful yell 
of infancy, just at the 
moment before the babe 
“ gives tongue ”—but the 
developed teeth interfere 
with this theory. To 
while away an idle hour, 
a savage person living 
in an age now remote 
made this caricature of 
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i 
his dearest friend, which [iia 
now serves to suggest an ON a 
advertisement of a well- ah A 
known modern dentist. 
But what shall we say 


about No. 5? These 


distorted and even shock- 
ing features are 


0. 4-—A dentist's 
advertisement. 





bad 
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enough to have been the origin of the 
modern Australian  scallywag’s term of 
reproach to a passing friend — “ Halloa, 
Image!” To which the friend promptly 
replies—“ What yer, Face!” Anyway, No. 5 
was a savage’s image, and it zs a face—a face 
that has evidently exposed itself to the 
danger against which Sir Thomas Brown, 
an ingenious writer of Charles II.’s reign, 
warned a friend when he wrote, @ propos of 
caricatures, “ Expose not thyself by four- 
footed man- 
ners [bestial 
manners] unto 
monstrous 
draughts [ée., 
drawings] and 
caricatura rep- 
resentations.” [i 

Concerning [fi 
these interest- {¥ 
ing pieces of 
early South 
Sea (not South- 
sea) caricature, 
we should be 
doing an in- 
justice to these 
barbarians if 
in mentioning, 
and showing, re tt 
theirgrotesque i | ae dnt itl 
productions, f bas Si 
we omitted to 
take note of 
the tools with 
which they 
worked. Their 
adzes were of 
stone, their 
gouge, or chisel, was made of the bones of 
the human arm—an enemy’s arm, for pre- 
ference—their rasps, or files, were of coral, 
and their polishing material, which they 
employed on the specimens now before us, 
was mainly coral sand. Despite these disad- 
vantages, the savages mentioned are entitled 
to a leading place among the pioneers of the 
art of caricature, and we may see that they 
had a dim perception of the up-to-date 
artistic quality called “actuality,” by 
noting that these early artists appended 
tufts of real hair to their works —see No. 
3—and real teeth—see Nos. 4 and 5. 
Moreover, these are real, tangible caricatures, 
that can be touched and handled, and, as in 
the case of No. 3, forced with a will and a 
definite purpose into the perception of a 
neighbouring brain -— however dull. If the 





No. 5.—A forbidding expression. 
















CURIOSITIES IN ANCIENT CARICATURES. 


hypercritical reader think that these early 
caricatures lack the pointed sarcasm of a 
Gould or of a Hogarth, let him remember 
that these savage sarcasms were based on 
“ deeds not words,” and let him observe 
that the tongue in No. 3 is sufficiently 
pointed to be effective at close quarters 
with the artist who made it. Take my 
word for it, the caricaturist who made 
No. 3 quite understood the art of driving 
the point of his sarcasm home to his 
opponent. 

Caricature No. 6 is the last example I 
shall show of the work of these barbaric 
pioneers of the art with which this paper 
deals : the “‘intense” facial expression, made 
fun of some years ago by the satirists who 
laughed the more fervid devotees of the 


No. 6.—An ultra-intense young woman. 


esthetic cult out of existence, is curiously 
well suggested by this early example of savage 
art. Here, again, real hair and real teeth 
were inserted in this female mask. 

The art of caricature has flourished at all 
times, and in all places. Pauson, a Greek 
painter of ancient times, and who is men- 
tioned by Aristotle, showed a perception of 
this fanciful quality of art when he made the 
neat reply now to be quoted. Someone had 
ordered of Pauson the picture of a horse 
rolling on the ground. Pauson painted the 
horse running. The customer complained 
that the conditior of his order had not been 
fulfilled. “Turn the picture upside down,” 
said the artist, “and the horse will seem to 
roll on the ground.” Even nowadays, the 
art of turning people upside down—in a 
fizurative sense—is often used as effectively 





No, 7.—In the upper boxes (old style). 


as was the Greek painter’s expedient of re- 

versing his horse. Perhaps the universal 

prevalence of the art of caricature may be 
due to the fact that the generality of 
people are more influenced by pictorial 
representations than by written state- 
ments: witness the extraordinary popu- 
larity of election cartoons. Only the 
other day, a well-known writer said he 
thought that Mr. Gould and his brethren 
might, by their pencils, do more to set 
nations by the ears than anyone could 
accomplish by their pens. 

China and Japan supply excellent 
examples of caricature. No. 7; for 
example, represents an ancient bit of 
Chinese work notable for its deviation 
from the stolid sobriety of features and 
attitude usually seen in the Chinese. No. 
8, again, may be called a Chinese don 
vivant (if one can imagine a Chinaman 
being a don vivant) who is thoroughly 


No. 8.—‘“‘ Now, I wonder where he heard that?” 
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No. 9.—“ That's a good one! Say it again, will you ?—I may 
want to use it.” [‘‘A Trip to Chinatown.”] 

enjoying the last good story. And No. 9, 
also a Chinese production, recalls to me 
the expression and attitude of Mr. Well- 
andstrong in the theatrical whimsicality, “ A 
Trip to Chinatown,” where the robust invalid 
is having a lively interchange of choice 
expressions with the enraged restaurant cook, 
one at each end of the speaking-tube. If 
you have seen this piece at the theatre, you 
will remember that the conversation of the 
cook gets so lurid that even the experienced 
American is learning something as he holds 
a lighted match to his ear-piece of the speak- 
ing-tube, with the result that the cook’s 
expressions ignite and burn with a blue flame 
as they issue from the tube. 

Ancient Japanese proficiency in caricature 
is represented by the remarkable example 
shown in No. 10. The performer is standing 
on a chimera—a fantastic monster so com- 
posed of parts of animal forms as to produce 
one complete but unnatural design—with the 
head of a horse and the tail of a whale. 
With his right hand this Japanese acrobat 
presents a slipper (for contributions, I suppose) 
and in his left the man flourishes a dagger— 
for use, perhaps, if the contributions be with- 
held. Altogether, this is a remarkable speci- 
men, and the serpent entwined about the 
acrobat is not the least remarkable feature of 
the whole. 


MAGAZINE. 


We have now seen a fairly representa- 
tive lot of ancient caricatures that belong 
to the early and barbaric exponents of 
this universal art: we will come to our 
own country. In the city of York I have 
seen projecting from the churches some 
most extraordinary gargoyles that are 
nothing but caricatures: and, in many 
instances I have met with, ecclesiastical 
caricature seems to have been encouraged 
in times gone by. Not necessarily carica- 
tures of religion itself, but caricatures 
appended as accessories to churches, etc. 
In fact, a very interesting branch of the 
present subject is the study of those 
caricatures by which the crude con- 


No. to.—An ancient Japanese caricature of a 
remarkable acrobatic performance. 


ceptions of mankind as regards divinities and 
evil spirits have been expressed and _per- 
petuated all over the world. 

But let us glance at the historical aspect of 
caricatures as illustrated by their use in 
interesting and notable instances still extant. 
No. 11 is from a drawing in the Mass Book 
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represent Saul sur- 
rounded by his 
Court, the huge, dis- 
torted, falling per- 
sonage being 
Goliath, and the 
little man being 
David with his sling. 
This explanation is 
certainly ingenious, 
and may very likely 
be the true interpre- 
tation of No. 11, 
for we must re- 
member that artists 
of this early period 
aara® a : , | paid but little at- 
se : = es ee ——_ ae tention to the char- 
No. 11.—From the Mass Book of Richard IJ. | Representing « combat acterization of their 
King between the dwarf and fool of the Court. work, and to the 
of King Richard II. of England, who died in harmonious fitting-in of appropriate sur- 
1400. This singular picture shows a combat roundings — which are certainly wanting 
within lists, before a King, . 
between the dwarf and the 
giant, a fool (Big Sam) of 
the Court. The latter bends 
back with uplifted arms to 
avoid the blow aimed at 
him by the little man his 
opponent, who has thrown 
back both his hands in 
order to give added weight 
to a blow with a sort of 
flexible club or sling, to be 
delivered with his utmost 
force, and who thus fur- 
nishes an attitude of almost 
ludicrous posture. The King 
is pointing with evident 
meaning to the dwarf as 
the probable victor, and 
the other spectators are 
much interested by the 
scene. What strikes one 
about old drawings of this 
kind is the very artificial 
and posé attitude of the 
persons portrayed—in this 
quality, they resemble the 
modern Chinese work. 

An interesting feature 
about this drawing is men- 
tioned by an antiquarian, 
Mr. J. P. Malcolm, F.S.A., 
who wrote “An Historical 
Sketch of the Art of Carica- 
turing ” early in this century. = = 
Mr. Malcolm suggests that No. 12.—An Allegorical Caricature at the time of the marriage of Henry VII.'s 


1, . . daughter to the King, James IV. of Scotland. The Scots King aad his Consort are repre- 
this caricature is meant to sented in the act of crossing the sea in a frail bark but little larger than themselves. 
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here if Mr. Malcolm’s theory is the right 
one. 

No small interest attaches to the historical 
aspect of ancient caricatures. Look, for 
example, at No. 12, from a MS. written in 
honour of the nuptials of the daughter of 
King Henry VII. of England with James 
IV. of Scotland. Here, allegory is carica- 
tured without mercy, but very unconsciously. 
We see the King and his wife crossing 
the dreaded sea in a bark not much 
larger than themselves. The monarch, look- 
ing very poorly, and with his right hand held 
to his diaphragm, sadly contemplates the 
vine branch held in his left hand. Between 
the married pair stands a sheaf of 
wheat. A dignified personage 
guides the helm at the left of this 
picture, three sails are set on three 
masts, and four heads, two in the 
sky and two in the sea, blow 
contrary ways for a fair wind. 
Honour and two armed men sit 
in the tops, the three being desti- 
tute of legs, as there is not room 
for them ; and four sailors of the 
period man the shrouds in attitudes 
that would not present the quality 
of actuality to the modern blue- 
jacket. This marriage took place 
in 1503, and to the counsellors 
who urged that in the case of 
failure of Henry’s heirs in the 
male line, England would become 
subject to Scotland, Henry VII. 
replied that there was no fear of 
that, as “the greater would draw 
the less.” A shrewd application of 
the then unknown scientific truth 
of the working of the law of gravity. 

Many of the caricatures, in the 
form of carvings, that were exe- 
cuted during the reign of Henry 
VIL, and both earlier and later 
than his times, were placed under 
the seats of choir-stalls in various 
churches. It is difficult to account 
for the extraordinary nature of 
some of these carvings—which cannot be 
reproduced in a magazine for general 
reading —- except by the theory that prior 
to the Reformation manners among the 
clergy of these ancient days were very 
different from those that are usually associated 
with their profession. ‘The dignitaries of the 
Church either disregarded the caricature orna- 
mentation of their edifices, or they saw no 
reason to condemn designs that, if now 
exhibited in a printseller’s window, would 
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expose the printseller to a legal prosecution. 
It has been suggested that this method of 
caricature was adopted by different orders of 
the religions to satirize each other, and that 
some of the carvings were intended to carica- 
ture particular persons then well known. 

No. 13 is of about the same date as the 
last illustration, and it represents a practical 
example of the old saying, “ A woman, a dog, 
and a walnut-tree—the more you beat ’em, 
the better they be.” I don’t agree with this 
adage, but an elderly gentleman who was 
lately talking to me about the remarkable, 
and, to him, scandalous, aspirations and 
activities of the more advanced modern 





No. 13.—“‘ A woman, a dog, and a walnut tree—the more you beat ‘em, the 


better they be.” 


women, quite sincerely said that “a good 
whipping is the only thing to set them 
right”; so that the old spirit illustrated by 
the curious caricature in No. 13 is evidently 
still in existence. 

French caricature was ably represented in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries by 
clever artists, who, however, scarcely dared to 
use the license in things political that is 
evidenced by English work of the same period. 
No. 14 shows a pair of caricature heads by a 
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French artist, and they date back 
to about A.D. 1600. Beyond 
the fact that there is a sort of 
chignon at the back of the left- 
hand head in No. 14, there is 
really nothing to show which of 
these two beauties is Venus and 
which Adonis. I have labelled 
the left one Venus, and the one 
at the right hand Adonis, but 
the reader is quite at liberty to 
form his own opinion as to which 
is which. 

The next illustration, No. 15, 
is a pair of cleverly drawn carica- 
tures by Callot, a Frenchman 
who died in 1635, and who was 
an admirable caricaturist. The 
expressive, whimsical features 
and posture of this pigmy soldier and this 
stout beggar are quite up to the level of 
modern work. 

During a debate in the House of Commons 
on the Navy Estimates, Mr. Goschen, when 
asked what he would do if England should 
be threatened by a strong combination of 
the navies of several foreign Powers, spoke the 
memorable and sensible words, “I should 
trust in Providence and a good Admiral.” 
This, surely, smacks of the old English spirit 
of the Armada danger, which is most inter- 
estingly caricatured in No. 16, a print 
published during the reign of James I. It is 
called “ Spayne and Rome defeated,” and, 
combined with the Armada affair, is a repre- 
sentation of the “Gunpowder Treason and 
Plot,” with Faux in the foreground, to the 
left, being prompted by a demon to ignite 
the barrels of gunpowder stowed under the 
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No. 15.—Two French caricatares, by Callot, of a pi soldier and a beggar, 
date about 1630. = 


VENUS: “‘HALLOA, mMaGE!” 

No. 14.—An old French caricature of “ Le bel Adonis” and “ La divine Venus ” 

[date about 1600]. The decision as to which of these two beauties is Adonis and 
which Venus must be left to the reader's judgment. 


aponts : “WHAT YER, FACE!” 


House. In the tent, a personage with horns 
presides at the table, who is intended for the 
King of Evil, and his counsellors are the 
Pope, a Cardinal, a Spaniard, and several 
monks. The fiend who prompts Faux holds 
in his left hand the bull, or mandate, issued 
by the conclave in the tent. 

On the right of No. 16 is a view of the sea 
with the Spanish Armada in a _ horseshoe 
formation, with an English ship entering 
under full sail and firing broadsides to right 
and left; and in the far distance, just below 
the line of the horizon, there is “ Tylbury 
Campe” and Queen Elizabeth in a little 
carriage in front of the troops drawn up in 
line upon the shore. A beam of light comes 
from the eye of Providence to Faux’s path, 
inscribed “ Video, Rideo ; I see and smile.” 
Two cherubs at the right blow on the 
Spanish Armada, with “ Diffo, dissi~o; I 
blow and scatter,” written be- 
tween them. The other inscrip- 
tions on this curious allegorical 
caricature are: Ventorum Ludi- 
érium [printed in the middle of 
the Armada] means “A Sport 
of Winds”; Quantillum absint 
a just at the right of the 

rrels of gunpowder] means 
“How little they lack” [ze., a 
match]; Jn Ferpetuam Papist 
[icae] re [i] infamiam [printed 
over the opening to the tent] 
means “To the perpetual infamy 
of the Papal power” ; Zn foveam 
quam foderiit | foderunt) [printed 
below the Pope’s chair in the 
tent] means “In the pit which 
they digged”; Straverat in- 
numeris |printed below the 
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Armada] means “He had scattered them 
without number.” ‘This print, absurd as are 
some of its parts, and now, happily, as out of 
date as regards its religious intolerance as it 
is in its age, nevertheless affords an interesting 
if crude illustration of the sound old English 
spirit expressed when the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty spoke the words I have already quoted 
from his speech in the House of Commons: 

The unhappy and dis- 
turbed times of the Civil War 
are caricatured in No. 17, 
where everything is topsy- 
turvy. It is called, “ Aad 
Fashions, Od Fashions, all 
out of Fashions; or, the 
emblems of these distracted 
times.” By John Taylor, 
1642. A man stands erect, 
whose eyes have left their 
sockets, his legs are where 
his arms ought to be, and 
his arms support his body. 
A horse is driving a cart, a 
church is inverted, fish swim 
in the air, a candle burns 
with the flame downwards, a 
labourer is being wheeled by 
his own barrow, and several 
timid animals chase the 
more ferocious. In fact, this 
No. 17 may be regarded as 
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No. 17.—A caricature published during the Reign of Charles I., in 1642, just at the 
commencement of the Civil War: representing the topsy-turvydom of those times. 


_—.° 3 . 
Difflo _ Diffipo 
Thlow a fcatter 





No. 16.-—A curious allegorical caricature, called, ‘‘ Spayne and Rome defeated,” published in the reign of James I. 


an early and crude example of the modern 
Gilbertian humour of topsy-turvydom. 

Here we will end our survey of ancient 
caricatures and their curiosities, for we begin 
to touch on times that are becoming relatively 
too modern to be termed ancient. The study 
of old political, historical, and social carica- 
tures is full of interest, and will well repay 
the attention of the present-day student. 
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VYt7 7 
By GEORGE LEATHERDALE. 
MI’S a bit hard,” Fireman twisted up in mortal funny shapes when 


Willis was saying ; “it’s more 
than a bit hard to be known 
as Jumping Jimmy all my life 
after, because of what I did 
in the forest fire last year.” 

“It’s the pictur’ of it,” remarked oné of 
the boys who sat around the hero in Long- 
staffs grocery store. ‘We don’t think any 
worse of you, Jimmy, because we can’t help 
laughing. We're liking you all the time— 
and maybe a bit more for the funny pictur’ 
you made. It brings you nearer — makes 
you ’pear more human-like.” 

“Not that you saw me,” said Willis, 
grumbling still. “But I'll own up, it might 
sound funny—me, with my black face bob- 
bing up from the water-hole of the tank, and 
down again mighty sudden when the flames 
blazed out- across the track. You'd maybe 
have laughed like to blow your lid off, if 
you'd have seen me. But mind this, sonny,” 
and he set his rough hand down on the 
knee of the man sitting next him, “there is 
but one man living who saw me bobbing, 
and I guess he had almost enough of his own 
business to occupy his attention. That was 
Engineer Guthrie, of Number 42. He saw 
me, and one or two of the poor fleeing people 
may have seen, but none of those lived as 
much as ten seconds after seeing that 
ri-diculous sight. Maybe it was foo funny. 


Anyway, the little that was left of them was 
Vol. xvi.—23. 





the searching parties found them afterwards.’ 

“You couldn’t stop for them,” murmured 
somebody, sympathetically. “No, you 
couldn’t hardly have stopped.” 

“Scarcely !” 

“You're leaving the boss out again,” 
remarked the storekeeper, Longstaff. ‘Give 
the devil his due, can’t you ?” 

“Tt’s well you’re there to remind me, Mr. 
Longstaff,” said the fireman. “The Press 
said nothing about the boss, and ¢hey mostly 
know.” 

“Well, you were there, I suppose, and the 
Press wasn’t,” retorted Longstaff. 

“Let me git on,” said the fireman, with 
well-simulated irritation. ‘ You'd best let me 
grind out this story my own sweet way.” 

Longstaff refrained from further interrup- 
tion. He understood quite well that Fire- 
man Willis had purposely omitted from 
his preliminary observations the name of 
President Murray of the Northern Railroad 
—the boss, in fact. The artful narrator had 
gained his object, which was merely to increase 
by delay the curiosity of his audience. 

“Gentlemen,” resumed the fireman, looking 
round upon his admirers to command their 
close attention, “ we started from Superior at 
five minutes past 2 p.m.; our destination 
was St. Cloud, and our route, as you may be 
aware, took us through the centre of that 
providentially-afflicted region.” 
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Here the narrator paused and again cast 
his eyes over his audience, to judge the effect 
of his eloquence. Satisfied, apparently, with 
the result of his scrutiny, Willis proceeded 
with his discourse in a more easy and con- 
fident style. 

“As Mr. Longstaff reminds me, we were 
honoured by the presence on board of Mr. 
Murray, President of the Northern. Our 
engineer was Thomas Guthrie, and a 
stauncher man never drove an engine. He 
was also, as perhaps you are mof aware, one 
of the leading spirits in the long labour war 
of five years back. There was none of us 
railroad men of that period who did not 
swear by Tom Guthrie—and on the other 
side, about the best known of all our bitterest 
opponents was that same Boss Murray 
that Mr. Longstaff’s so anxious about. Well, 
the labour trouble had simmered down for 
that once, and Tom Guthrie went back to 
his engine as if nothing had happened. But 
Mr. Murray was known to have one eye on 
him, and we all thought he’d have his knife 
into Tom before long. -However, a little 


while before the day I’m going to talk about, 
Mr. Murray becomes president of our rail- 
road; and then, a day or two before the fires, 
Tom gets notice to quit. 


Of course, the boss 
didn’t show init, but there it was: the 
company was going to get rid of a dangerous 
man that Murray himself had tried to have 
‘ fired’ for long enough. 

“*Looks as if he’d got himself made 
president on purpose,’ I said to Tom, just 
casual - like, while 
we were going free 
on the long stretch 
north of Kenrick. 

“*Stop that, 
Ned,’ says he. 
*You’ve no call 
to make me feel 
worse about it — 
and with Am on 
the train !’ 

“*What do you 
think of doing ?’ I 
asked him, hoping 
he’d say he was 
going to bring the 
Labour Council to 
interfere. 

“*T’m going to 
do my duty,’ says 
he, rather = short. 
We dropped that 
subject, and we 
didn’t care much 
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about anything but those forest fires the rest 
of the trip. Nobody at Kenrick talked of 
anything else, though they hardly seemed 
feared of any fires coming their way. 

** At the depdét they’d heard from the south- 
west that folks about Hinckley and Mission 
Creek, and away west to Mora, were getting 
ready to flit The way the wind was rising, 
too, made us think they were about right. 
Never a drier season had we known in those 
parts for twenty years back. Everything was 
ready for the unholiest flare-up this century 
has ever seen. But for all our experience of 
forest fires, and the way the country was 
being got ready for something out of the 
ordinary in that line, nobody could have 
dreamed the power and might of the raging 
fiend we were running to meet. 

“ By the time we reached Hinckley, miles 
and miles of forest had gone, and many a 
happy family was burnt to cinders. We 
elected to stay at Hinckley and save as many 
people as we could, and then get back again, 
if we were spared. 

“Tt was close on four o’clock by now. The 
wind had risen to something very near a 
cyclone, and the air was hot and choky and 
almost as dark as night. We heard that 
there had been at least three separate fires to 
the south and south-west, which had joined 
into one awful torrent of flame. It was no 
longer a matter of meadow fires, with a ton 
or two of hay burnt here and there. The 
forest itself—dry almost as tinder down to the 
very roots—was being licked up like a plate 


* ACROSS TWO HUNDRED YARDS OF SPACE THE BLAZE WOULD DRIVE.” 





PROVIDENCE CREEK. 


of gravy by a hungry dog. With this 
hurricane to fan it, the awful blast of flame 
was sweeping the timber clear away, and 
leaving in its track naught but cinders. 

“The clearings, which had many times 
before been wide enough to save the 
poor people huddled together in the middle, 
were of no use now. Across two hundred 
yards of space the blast would drive, devour- 
ing in a moment every living thing. The 
very ground itself, I tell you, was burnt to 
cinder for a foot or two down. The rail- 
road metals I saw warped and twisted like 
snakes, and the sleepers we ourselves passed 
over were blazing like the logs on your fire 
at home. 

“Why, folks were found scorched to death 
at the bottom of deep wells, and they hadn’t 
been driven there, as you might think, half- 
burnt already and dying. The ones I mean 
had gone down there alive and well; they 
were not burnt at all, but their breath was 
scorched out of them by the hot blast passing 
over. 

“Something like five hundred poor folks 
were burnt alive that day. But, I can tell 
you this: we saved as many as that on our 
train alone. J didn’t do much. I only 
helped, and did as I was told. ‘Those five 


hundred people were saved by Tom Guthrie 


and the boss.” 

Fireman Willis pulled up here for another 
drink, glancing humorously over the edge of 
his beer jug at the approving countenance of 
the storekeeper. 

“ T’ve got him in all right now, Mr. Long- 
staff,” he said, as soon as his throat felt better. 
“I don’t say but what he deserved it either. 
He’s maybe saved almost as many folks as 
he’s ruined—though I don’t think so. He’s 
a sort of hero, anyway, as far as this story 
goes, and I’ll leave it at that. 

“Where was I? At Hinckley? Right you 
are—well, here was the warm corner, if you 
like—and in more ways than one. We'd got 
a good few passengers on board from Superior, 
and some of them didn’t quite catch on to 
the idea of staying to roast by degrees while 
these country-folk came in. 

“Engineer Guthrie, he was fit to stop till 
the last cripple was on board; but, then, he 
wasn’t in command, of course. Conductor 
Brooks was responsible for the train, and a 
good man, too, he was. But being a bit new 
to that section, he was not the man to know 
how near the thing might be run, and he got 
skeered. 

“The passengers—some of them, anyway 
—weren’t long before they started crying out 
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what a shame it was to risk two hundred 
people and more, on the off-chance of saving 
a few extra. Well, that worked on Conductor 
Brooks, and he comes along to the engine 
and he puts it, mild at first, to Engineer 
Guthrie, that it’s about time he pulled her 
out. 

“Tom had got his eyes on a little crowd of 
people who’d been lying up in a biggish 
potato-patch, but thought better of it and 
started to the train. 

“*We'll have these, conductor,’ he says. 
Brooks doesn’t like to say no, and when he 
looks along the train at the passengers—pale 
as death, and some of them crying—he sees 
more folks coming in from all about. All 
of them were carrying something — boxes, 
baskets, or whatever they’d picked up; you 
would think that most of them would rather 
not be saved without their two or three 
dollars’ worth of trash. 

“Scores came on board while we were 
waiting on those from the potato-patch, but 
in a minute these came up too. 

“*Durned if they haven't brought their 
pets,’ I says to Tom; for there was the 
queerest collection of a menagerie following 
them that ever you saw: deer, bullocks, 
sheep, and even hares, starting up and down, 
and then following as tame as could be. 
But I saw what it was before Tom had 
time to answer me. All the poor creatures, 
beasts as well as humans, were just one 
skeered congregation in the front of that fiery 
death. 

“The humans came on board, and by the 
side of the track the other poor animals stood 
shivering in the light from the train. 

“ Still the people came running up, stum- 
bling, panting, crying—some of them crazy, 
and some half-burnt already and more than 
half-blind. 

“Our own eyes were so bad from the hot 
smoke and the flying cinders that we could 
hardly see. 

“Conductor Brooks had gone down the 
train again, but now he comes back, and he 
says :— 

“Good heavens, Tom, we'll all be burnt. 
There’s over three hundred here 

“* And more coming!’ says Tom, quietly. 

“But they’re saying all the bridges south 
of us have gone, and the ties are blazing not 
a hundred yards away.’ 

“*We’re not wanting to go south,’ says 
Tom, gazing out through the smoke towards 
the blazing sky above the stretch where the 
forest was bursting and banging and roaring 
like judgment day. 
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“ * Anyway, this train’s under my orders,’ 
says Brooks, ‘and I’m not going to have 
this crowd burn because you’ve gone stark 
mad.’ 

“*You won’t get far without the engine,’ 
says Tom. 

“*T’ll have you tied up,’ says the conductor, 
‘and Willis here can drive her.’ 

“*There’s only one man’s orders I'll 
take to-day,’ answers Tom, ‘and that’s the 
president's.’ 

“¢ Ain't he mad ?’ says Brooks, turning to 
me. ‘But I'll have him off that engine in 
less time than it takes to telegraph to 
Washington.’ 

“Then I see a man standing down by the 
step of the ‘cab,’ and he says :— 

“* There’s no need to trouble Washington 
just yet,’ says he, a bit dry like; ‘I’m presi- 
dent of this line, and, failing Mr. Guthrie 
here, I’ll drive Number 42 myself.’ 

“No doubt Brooks thought he’d got the 
president on his side, though till then he 
didn’t know that he’d such a big man on 
board, and even now 
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“So the president climbs up into the cab 
and stands by Tom Guthrie. We stayed 
a mortal ten minutes after that, and saved 
over a hundred more people. Some of the 
passengers that had gone a bit off their heads 
with fright cried and swore a good deal, but 
most were quiet. At last, when word came 
that the woods ahead of us to the north were 
blazing, and one or two of the near bridges 
we should have to cross were catching 
light—then we started. But even then 
there were three men and two women who 
climbed on board while we were going. 
One fell off—and we had to shut our eyes 
and put on more steam. The nearest bridge 
was well alight; the ties in many places, there 
as well as on the embankment, blazing up 
with a hundred little fires at each lift of the 
wind. You can be pretty sure we didn’t look 
back to see if any more folks were making 
for the train ; but we took our chance of the 
metals being warped, and we let her go for 
all she was worth. 

“We were well over that first bridge when 

a queer thing hap- 





he didn’t know 
quite what to think. 

“The president 
says, not loud, but 
very clear :— 

“*Engineer 
Guthrie runs _ this 
engine, and if he 
falls at his post I 
shall drive it my- 
self; am I able to 
drive, engineer ?’ 

“* Aye, you can 
drive, president,’ 
says Tom, slowly. 
‘It’s a pity you 
ever gave it up!’ 

“I remembered 
hearing some talk 
about Mr. Murray 
starting as an 
engineer on the rail- 
road, but I had for- 
gotten all about it. 
Anyway, I liked his 
speaking out like 
that before a lot of 
people. 

**Can I come up, 
engineer?’ asks Mur- 
ray, quite respectful. 

** Aye, come up, 
sir,’ says Tom, ‘and 
welcome.’ 
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‘““WE LET HER GO FOR ALL SHE WAS WORTH.” 


pened; and I didn’t 
believe it was pos 
sible. The forest on 


each side was a good 
fifty yards aw:y, but, 


all of a_ sudden, 
from the left, came 
a mighty burst of 
flame. It broke the 
glass in the cab and 
pretty near blinded 
poor Tom Guthrie. 
The president 
ducked down and 
got off with a bit of 
a scorching. But 
Tom, besides being 
burnt about the 
eyes, got a big cut 
over the forehead 
from the broken 
glass, and he fell 
down on the floor. 
I myself began that 
same bobbing that 
seems so funny to 
most of you just 
when that big flare 
came; for I had had 
the sense to stand 
down in the water 
hole till I might be 
wanted. It wasn’tany 
too cold even there. 
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“T got back to the cab pretty quick when 
the president called out that Tom was down, 
and I took a bucket of water with me and 
emptied it over Tom’s head. We tied some- 
thing wet over him, and then I got a few more 
bucketfuls and drenched the two of them. 
Then I scooted over to my water-tank again. 

“Mr. Murray was driving now, and I 
pretty soon felt sure he knew the road, for 
when he had gone four miles with fire on 
both sides—sometimes bursting out at us in 
nasty rushes, and sometimes a little way off 
in the forest—he slows down. Then he calls 
me and says :— 

“* Fireman, we’re not going to get right 
home, but we’ll pull through to the lake.’ 

*** We'll have to, or burn, president,’ says I. 

“*That’s near on two miles,’ he says, ‘and 
there’s the wooden bridge at Beaver Creek, 
and the timber close up to the track a bit 
further on.’ 

“*That’s correct,’ I says, all ready for 
orders. 

“*T guess you know enough to drive this 
engine?’ he says. Well, I knew what was 
coming, and I felt pretty sure I should have 
to stay down if once I got off. But I 
didn’t much like the thought of getting 
through, only to be asked what I’d done with 
the president. So I should be bound to 
stop for him if he got down; and, besides, 
he had taken on the job, and he might just 
as well finish it. 

“*T’m feeling too sick to drive, this trip,’ 
I answered him. ‘I’m only fireman, and 
pretty well skeered already. You've got the 
grit, and I haven’t. I’ve done my duty 
with the coal and 
water, and you go 
on doing Tom’s 
duty with the 
levers.’ 

“* Tf the watch- 
man’s gone, you'll 
have to walk over 
the bridge and 
signal me with the 
lamp,’ he says. 

“*Vou'd best 


stop right now,’ 
says I. ‘You'll 
most likely have 


to go full speed if 
you can go at all. 
One will mean 
“right,” two will 
mean “go slow,” 
and three will be 
“full speed.” 


— 
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“ «Tf it’s ¢hree, you'll be left,’ he says—and 
then, with a sharp look into my eyes, ‘then 
you'll maybe feel more sick than you do 
now.’ 

““«There’s the creek,’ I says. 

“<* Dry,’ says he, ‘and full of brush.’ 

““*T know where there’s a marsh with a 
spring in it,’ I answered, wishing, all the same, 
that I was speaking the truth. 

“* Well,’ says he, ‘I never heard of it; 
but there’s five hundred people on this train, 
and if you ever do get home you'll get a 
dollar pension for every one that’s saved.’ 

“** And what about Tom here ?’ I says. 

“<«That’s different,’ says the President. 

“*Then I can drive!’ I shouts, pretty 
loud. 

“Tom Guthrie’s an old friend of mine,’ 
says Mr. Murray, smiling. Then I knew 
what he meant, and I shook hands with him 
and got down just as the train pulled up. 

“You can bet I ran for my life till I got 
to the bridge, and I walked over as quick as 
I could, allowing for the examination of it I 
had to make. There was a powerful deal of 
smoke rising from the creek to windward of 
me, which made me think the brush wasn’t 
as dry as I had feared. But, of course, I 
couldn’t tell when it might burst up into a 
raging furnace with the hurricane that was 
blowing. 

“As to the bridge, that was pretty sound 
as yet, but being all wood, it must go very 
sudden as soon as it caught. When I got to 
the far side I could see right along the track 
to the nasty place the president had talked 
about. The forest was blazing away on the 





“! WAVED THE LAMP THREE TIMES.” 
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left, but I knew there was a bit of clearing 
between the fire and that durned piece of 
timber near the track. 

“I was going to signal for the train to 
come over slow-—and that meant picking me 
up—when I heard an explosion from right 
in the middle of that same piece of 
pine forest. I looked again, and saw a 
great pillar of fire burst up right where the 
noise came from. 

“Then I ran back on to the bridge and 
waved the lamp three times. The engine 
gave three yells to answer me, and the presi- 
dent comes on, opening her out for all he 
knew how. 

“I stayed where I was, staring at the train 
while it passed, lighted up, crowded with a 
shouting and sobbing multitude. There was 
a revivalist on board (as I heard afterwards) 
who had stirred the folks up so that, from 
being wonderfully quiet, they all seemed to 
have gone mad together. But with the very 
floors of the cars burning and the windows 
on one side all broken by those rushes of 
flame from the forest, 
that revivalist had got 
such a chance as he 
couldn’t have been 
expected to let slip. 

“Of course, I yelled 
to the President as he 
was passing to let him 
know of the danger ahead. 

He leant out of the cab 
and saw it for himself. 
Good old Number 42 was 
doing her seventy miles 
an hour, I guess, when 
she ran past that blaze a 
quarter-mile to the north. 
Ten seconds more would 
have blasted her into a 
heap of cindered beams 

and bones. 

** My business now, as 
you'll judge, was to hunt 
up that marsh with the 
convenient little spring in 
it. You can bet your life 
on it, there was never a 
more astonished man in 
this world than I was 
when I found it—ran 
right into it ! 

“Of course, I had 
the sense to go where 
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the smoke was thickest, and that happened 
to be a little bit of a creek I had never 
noticed before. It came out of just such a 
marsh as I had talked about to the president. 
Though I’ve been to see it since, and plenty 
of folks profess to have known of it all their 
lives, yet you'll have a hard job to persuade 
me that blessed spot was not made—wide 
and wet, and free from scrub—just for me to 
go and bury myself in like as if it were the 
water-tank of Engine 42. Anyway, I make 
free to call it Providence Creek. 

“Well, I’ve got that five hundred dollars 
a year, and Tom Guthrie he got fired by the 
company; but he don’t seem to mind very 
much, and he has a fine business of his own 
in Milwaukee. So I guess he got something 


besides glory for his share of the profits. 
President Murray, I’m told, sneaked off in 
the crowd when they got to that lake, and 
left —Tom Guthrie to the tender mercies of 
the people he’d saved. That’s why he didn’t 
show up in the newspapers, and why Mr. 
Longstaff here feels so unhappy about him.” 


“* pROVIDENCE CREEK.” 





From Behind the Speaker's Chatr. 
XLVI. 


(VIEWED BY HENRY W. LUCY.) 


WHEN the world grew accus- 
tomed to the near prospect of 
Mr. Gladstone’s retirement from 
the Premiership there was curious 
inquiry as to how long previous 
to its disclosure the determination had been 
reached. Did Mr. Gladstone mean to resign 
the Premiership when he set out for Biarritz? 
If so, were his colleagues in the Cabinet 
aware of the fact ? 

I recently had opportunity of making 
inquiry on the point, and found the moment- 
ous decision was arrived at shortly after the 
defeat of the Home Rule 
Bill, and was made known 
to his colleagues in the 
Cabinet some time before 
he set out on the journey 
to Biarritz. There are some 
among them who retain 
the conviction that for Mr. 
Gladstone's dignity and 
the appropriate rounding 
off of his illustrious career 
it would have been more 
appropriate that he should 
have quitted the stage 
when the curtain fell on 
his last great drama. To 
go pottering along with 
the Parish Councils Bill 
in their opinion partook 
something of the nature of an anti-climax. 
It was whilst struggling under the burden of 
this Bill that he dropped “the first hint of 
necessity for retirement. It was characteristic 
of him that, having one time gone so far as 
directly and unmistakably to announce his 
decision, he shrank back from its fulfilment. 
There is a delightful and true 
story of a Cabinet dinner that 
may some day be told in fuller 
detail than is permissible here. 
A Cabinet dinner is distinct in several ways 
from a Cabinet Council. At the latter, the 
Sovereign presumably presides, and all pro- 
ceedings are conducted with strict routine, 
surrounded by an impenetrable wall of 
secrecy. Though in these days the Sovereign 
no longer attends Cabinet Councils, her 
communication with it is closely maintained, 
the Prime Minister sending to her at the 
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close of each sitting a full account of what 
has taken place. The Cabinet dinner, at 
which much important work is often done, is 
established on more informal, not to say 
more convivial, lines. 

A short time after the Home Rule Bill 
was thrown out, Mr. Gladstone issued invita- 
tions for a Cabinet dinner. It was understood 
that the occasion was specially devised in 
order that he might make a final announce- 
ment of his pending resignation. The guests 
assembled in the subdued mood proper to 
the melancholy event. Conversation on 
ordinary topics flagged 
whilst the dinner dragged 
on. At length a noble 
lord, specially in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s favour and. con- 
fidence, ventured to ask 
the host whether it was 
not time the servants left 
the room. 

“Why?” said Mr. Glad- 
stone, turning quickly 
upon him with the glow- 
ing glance sometimes 
flashed upon an_interlo- 
cutor. “Have you any- 
thing private to say ?” 

The embarrassed Coun- 
cillors thus learned that 
since the dinner invita- 
tions were issued, possibly since he had 
entered the room, Mr. Gladstone had 
changed his mind about taking the irre- 
vocable step, and indefinitely deferred its 
announcenient. 

It did not come for at least a 
fortnight later. But it pre-dated 
his departure for Biarritz, and 
when he set out on that journey, 
his colleagues in the Cabinet knew that his 
Ministerial career would close with the dying 
Session. They loyally kept the secret, which 
was not disclosed from London. Who 
betrayed it to the advantage of an evening 
newspaper is one of the minor mysteries of 
the piece. When I think of it, I recall 
Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler’s words of 
wisdom :— 

A woman’s tongue is ever slow 

To tell the thing she does not know. 


WHO 
TOLD ? 
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The late Lord Playfair’s occupa- 
LORD _ tion of the Chair in Committees 
PLAYFAIR. was contemporaneous with the 
wildest Parliamentary orgies of 
modern times. Those were the days of the 
Bradlaugh scenes, of the growth and full 
vigour of the Fourth Party, of Mr. Parnell in 
his prime, with Mr. Biggar in the proud flush 
of his imitation sealskin waistcoat. On the 
whole, Dr. Lyon Playfair, as he then was, did 
tolerably well. But he was sorely tried. 
There was something righteously impressive 
in his manner when, rising to full height and 
adjusting his spectacles, he invested : with 
Scotch accent the familiar cry of “ Order! 
Order!” Doing this one 
night when Mr. Callan 
was on the rampage, that 
hon. gentleman retorted 
emphatically, if incon- 
clusively, “ Dr. Playfair, 
sir, I will not be dictated 
to by a Scotchman !” 
Why he took exception 
on that particular ground 
has ever remained a 
mystery. 

It once fell to Dr. 
Playfair’s lot to “name” 
twenty-five Irish members 
right off. He also took 
part in the more historic 
all-night sittings which led 
up to the suspension of 
thirty-seven members, in- 
cluding Mr. Parnell. 
That was the occasion 
when the House, meet- 
ing on a Monday to de- 
bate the question of leave 
to introduce a Protection Bill, uninterruptedly 
sat till Wednesday. At midnight on Tuesday 
the worn-out Speaker left the Chair, and 
Dr. Playfair, acting as Deputy Speaker, took 
it, remaining at his post all night. The hap- 
less Chairman had to struggle not only with 
the Irish members, but with the Leaders of the 
Opposition, who had no patience with his 
long-suffering. Thirsting for the blood of 
Mr. Parnell, they insisted that he should be 
“named.” Dr. Playfair declining to accede 
to the request, Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach, and his colleagues on the front 
bench rose and, shaking the dust of the 
House from off their feet, quitted its precincts. 
There was a suspicion at the time that this 
was a cunningly devised scheme whose prin- 
cipal object was to secure a night’s rest without 
the appearance of neglecting duty. But it 
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was a little hard on a sufficiently battered 
Chairman. 

At nine o’clock on the Wednesday morning 

the Speaker returned, peremptorily stopped 
Mr. Biggar, who was on his legs, and for the 
first time in Par iamentary history put the 
closure in force. 
In considering Dr. Playfair’s 
career as Chairman of Ways 
and Means, there should be 
taken into account the fact that 
not only did he live in stormy 
times, but the Chair was unpro- 
tected by those disciplinary rules which now 
fortify it. Speaker and Chairman alike were 
ludicrously at the mercy 
of ~ astute _ practitioners, 
whether they sat in the 
Irish camp or were ranged 
in the scanty column of 
the Fourth Party. But 
Lord Playfair had no 
claim to be regarded as 
a great Pariiament man, 
whether in the Chair or 
out of it. When he took 
part in debate he learned 
his speeches off by heart, 
and delivered them much 
as if he were addressing 
the audience in a lecture- 
room. His most success- 
ful speech was reeled off 
in the course of debate 
arising on the sale of 
margarine. There the ex- 
Professor was at home, 
charming and instructing 
a crowded House. When 
he sat down members felt 
they knew more about margarine than ever 
they had dreamt about butter. 

Three years’ experience of the Chair was 
sufficient for Dr. Playfair. Whilst he filled it 
he stuck closely to his work, and liked it. I 
have a letter from him dated 21st July, 1882, 
in which he writes: “ My reading at present 
is chiefly confined to ‘the highly respectable 
Journal of Ways and Means,’ into which 
a grower of champagne has asked me to 
insert a commendatory notice of his vintage.” 
Mr. Plimsoll, who survived Lord 
Playfair only a few days, was the 
hero of one of the most dramatic 
scenes ever witnessed in the 
House of Commons. It broke the almost 
somnolent peace of the second Session of 
the Parliament that saw Mr. Disraeli in 
power as well as in office. The Govern- 
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ment had been induced to bring in a 
Merchant Shipping Bill. - [t did not arouse 
enthusiasm in Ministerial circles, and as 
the end of the Session approached was quietly 
displaced by a measure dealing with agri- 
cultural holdings. The Premier having 
announced its abandonment, Mr. Plimsoll 
passionately interposed, entreating Disraeli 
“not to consign some thousands of men to 
death.” In the excitement of the moment 
he had risen to address the House from the 
cross bench before the chair of the Serjeant- 
at-Arms. That is, technically, out of the 
House, and Mr. Plimsoll was committing a 
breach of order in endeavouring to speak 
from it. Amid stormy cries of “ Order,” he 
went on shouting at the top of his voice. 

“Name! Name!” shocked members 
cried, meaning that Mr. Plimsoll should be 
“named” for disorderly con- 
duct. He, mistaking their 
intent, cried out, “Oh, I'll & 
give names!” Rushing for- 
ward into the midst of the 
House, wildly gesticulating, 
he pointed at a well-known 
shipowner sitting behind the 
Treasury Bench, and reading 
out a long list of ships lost 
at sea, gave notice that he 
would ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether 
those ships belonged to the 
member whom he named. 

The turmoil now reached 
stormy heights. Members 
on both sides added to it by 
shouting “Order! Order!” 

Mr. Phmsoll, ordinarily the 
mildest- mannered of men, 
developed a strange passion 

for standing on one leg, 
perhaps dimly feeling that 

that was only half as bad as 
standing on two in the 
middle of the House, where 

no member should halt when 

the Speaker is in the Chair. 

First he stood on the right leg, then on the 
left, shaking his fist impartially at the Speaker, 
the Premier, and at the shipowning member 
whom he denounced. 

“T am determined,” he cried, his voice 
audible amid the uproar, “to unmask’ the 
villain who sent these men to their graves.” 

It was all very wrong. Mr. Plimsoll was 
compelled to apologize. But Mr. Disraeli, a 
keen judge of signs- of the times, found it 


necessary to set aside all other work in 
Vol. xvi, —24. 
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order to add the Merchant Shipping Bill 
to the Statute-book. Formal notification 
of Mr. Plimsoll’s indiscretion is written in the 
journals of the House. At the same time he 
wrote with indelible ink his mark on the side 
of every ship that carries the British flag, and 
the overloading of ships, whether criminal or 
careless, became a thing of the past. 

The fine portrait of the ex- 
THE PEEL Speaker, which has formed a 
PORTRAIT. principal attraction of the Royal 

Academy this season, was 
painted for addition to the unique collec- 
tion in Speaker's House at Westminster. 
In the stately dining-room hang counterfeis 
presentments of Speakers from _ earliest 
Parliamentary times. By a curious accident 
Lord Peel’s portrait will not hang in the 
same room with the long line of his 
predecessors in the Chair. 
It is too big for the place. 
When Mr. Orchardson 
undertook the commission, 
he sent a man down to 
measure the allotted space. 
Through some miscalcula- 
tion the canvas was planned 
on too large a scale. The 
picture completed and sent 
down to Speaker’s House 
to await the opening of the 
Academy, the mistake was 
discovered. The bold British 
workmen in charge of the 
treasure were equal to the 
emergency. The picture was 
too large for the wall. The 
wall could not be extended, 
but the canvas might be cut 
down. They were preparing 
to carry out this simple design 
when the opportune entrance 
of a member of Mr. Gully’s 
household discovered the 
intent and frustrated it. The 
picture in its untrimmed pro- 
portions will, as soon as it is 
returned from the Academy, 
be hung in a room adjoining that in which 
the other portraits stare from the walls at suc- 
cessive groups of Her Majesty’s Ministers once 
a year dining in full dress with the. Speaker. 
Amongst other claims to dis- 
tinction Mr. Orchardson is the 
only man, not being a member 
of the House of Commons, who 
ever “moved the Speaker into 
the Chair.” In this particular 
case it was an ex-Speaker. That is a mere 
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detail, not affecting the unique distinction. 
Lord Peel, after the ordinary fashion, gave 
sittings to the artist at his studio. It was 
necessary to the completeness of the situation 
that the ex-Speaker, arrayed in wig and gown, 
should be seated in the Chair of the House 
of Commons. The Chair could not be 
spared for transport to Portland Place, even if 
it were practicable to move it. Accordingly, 
Mr. Orchardson sketched the ordinary chair 
in which, in his studio, Lord Peel sat. When 
the work was nearly finished, Lord Peel 
made tryst with the artist at the House of 
Commons, and there Mr. Orchardson literally 
“moved him into the Chair.” 

A curious incident befell during 
the operation. One morning a 
member of the Press Gallery, on 
duty in one of the Committee- 
rooms, bethought 
him of a paper he 
had left in his drawer in the 
Gallery of the House of Com- 
mons. Proceeding thither he 
was amazed, even shocked, 
on glancing down from be- 
hind the Speaker’s Chair to 
observe a newspaper held in 
an unseen hand projecting 
from the edge of the sacred 
edifice! Was it possible that 
one of the workmen — per- 
adventure the charwoman— 
suspending his (or her) 
labours, handsomely re- 
munerated by a vote on the 
Civil Service Estimates, was 
lolling in the Speaker’s Chair 
reading the morning news- 
paper ? 

Moving softly towards the 
left so as to come in full side view of the 
Chair, the startled Pressman discovered Mr. 
Orchardson sitting at his easel, quietly work- 
ing away at his picture, whilst Lord Peel 
sat in the Chair occupied by him through 
twelve memorable Sessions, quietly reading 
his Zimes. 


AN UN- 
RECORDED 
SITTING IN 

THE 
COMMONS. 


a Out of the artist’s studio the 
tea y. portrait was first seen by House 
PICTURE ; : 

nh of Commons men on the occa- 

ort sion of Mrs. Gully’s “At Homes” 
PORTRAIT. . . 

in the early weeks of the present 

Session. Among the company gathered 


round it on both nights it was astonishing to 
find how few there were to praise. It might 
be a picture, they said, but it was no portrait. 
Particular objection was taken to the alleged 
fact that the Speaker had only one eye. 
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Someone, probably Mr. Caldwell, having 
“caught ” the other had permanently appro- 
priated it. 

That and other seeming defects were 
attributable simply to the height at which the 
picture was hung. Spectators were fain to 
throw back the head and look up at it, thus 
getting curious and fatal foreshortening effect. 

A similar drawback attached to Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s bust when placed in 
the corridor leading to the central lobby of 
the House of Commons. It was stuck on a 
pedestal at least a foot too high. When 
Lord Randolph was still with us, in the flesh, 
men were not accustomed to regard him 
from the point of view of looking up at his 
chin and nostrils—except, indeed, on the 
historic occasion when, on the defeat of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government on the 8th of 
June, 1885, he jumped on the 
corner seat below the gang- 
way and, uproariously cheer- 
ing, wildly waved his hat. 
Much disappointment was 
expressed, a feeling that will 
be removed when the 
authorities consent to place a 
really clever work of art ina 
suitable position. Lord Peel’s 
portrait being hung on the 
line at the Academy became 
quite another thing. It is not 
only a great painting worthy 
of an old master—-it is the 
living portrait of a great man. 
When Lord Randolph’s bust 
is dropped a foot in height it 
will be equally advantaged. 

It is striking evidence of 
the intuition of genius that 
Mr. Orchardson has preserved 
the look of Speaker Peel on one of those 
not infrequent occasions during his turbulent 
times when he only partially succeeded in 
repressing feelings of stormy indignation. He 
was not, for example, present when Mr. Peel 
admonished the Cambrian Railway directors, 
with “ John William ” at their head, for breach 
of privilege in their dealings with a station- 
master who had given embarrassing evidence 
before a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons. Nor did he a year ‘ater see and 
hear the Speaker turn and rend Mr. Conybeare, 
who, in supplement of newspaper attacks on 
the Speaker, had kept for weeks on the 
paper an offensive resolution directed against 
him. Yet looking at the portrait, memory 
recalls the spectacle of the affrighted directors 
at the Bar, as Mr. Peel “admonished” them. 
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Or one can hear him as, 
trembling in every fibre 
with indignation, he rose 
to full height and, turning 
upon the member for Cam- 
bourne seated below the 
gangway, with head hung 
down and arms sullenly 
folded, thundered forth, 
“And now, forsooth ! 
under the guise of per- 
forming a public duty, 
he charges me. with 
the grossest offence pos- 
sible to a man in my 
position.” 

Mr. Orchardson saw 
neither of these things, 
and yet he has pre- 
served for ail time Mr. 
Speaker Peel as he then 
looked. 


ANUA aye 





Through the Session the House 
THE LORDS of Lords meet four days a week 
AT PRAYER. at four o’clock in the afternoon. 

The doors are not open till 
a quarter past four, the interval under- 
stood to be occupied by their lordships in 
devotion. As a matter of fact, it often 
happens that during this period the House is 
empty and silent. The House sometimes 
sits in its capacity as the final Court of 
Appeal. In such case it is regarded as an 
ordinary meeting ef the House. In the 
morning the Lord Chancellor takes his 
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seat on the Woolsack with 
customary ceremony, and 
the proceedings open with 
prayer. When the judicial 
business is finished the 
House does not adjourn. 
The sitting is “suspended,” 
being resumed at the cus- 
tomary hour in the after- 
noon. But there are no 
more prayers, nor does 
the Lord Chancellor again 
enter in State, quietly 
dropping in from the door- 
way by the Throne to take 
his seat on the Woolsack. 

The identity of the 
House of Lords sitting 
reg as a Court of Appeal 

and as a legislative 
assembly is perfect in 
theory. In the great 
betting appeal case, which came before the 
House in May, the whole body of peers—six 
Princes of the Blood, two archbishops, twenty- 
two dukes, twenty-two marquises, 121 
earls, thirty viscounts, twenty-four bishops, 
387 barons, sixteen Scottish and _ twenty- 
eight Irish representative peers—might, had 
they pleased, have met to take part in 
deciding the momentous question, ‘ What 
is a place?” The late Lord Denman, 
jealous of the privileges of a peer, on one 
occasion not only insisted upon his right to 
sit in an appeal case, but ventured to offer a 
few observations in supplement of the judg- 
ment of the learned lords. He did not 
repeat the experiment. 

The Court of Appeal is ordinarily composed 
of the Lord Chancellor for the time being, 
and other peers who have sat on the Wool- 
sack or the judicial Bench, or have served 
as Law Officers of the Crown. The most 
frequent attendants are Lord Ashbourne, 
Lord Herschell, Lord Watson, Lord Hob- 
house, Lord Macnaghten, Lord Shand, Lord 
Davey, and Lord James of Hereford. What 
these pundits do not know about law is, 
perhaps, not worth mentioning. 


Up to a_ recent period, it 


THE me E 
ee the custom for the junior 
.:., bishop last admitted to a seat 
BISHOP . . 
in the House of Lords daily 
STRIKES. 


to officiate at prayer-time. — It 
was Dr. Ridding, the Bishop of South- 
well, who freed the neck of _ the 
youngest bishop from this intolerable yoke. 
The newly-appointed Bishop of Southwell 
was son-in-law of Lord Selborne, at the time 
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Lord Chancellor. He effectively pleaded 
his hard case, and at the instance of the Lord 
Chancellor a new arrangement was made 
whereby the bishops take weekly turns at 
prayer-time. As there are twenty-four of 
them, it does not often happen that a bishop 
gets more than one turn in a Session. 

_ Once a clergyman always a 

~" clergyman, is an old saying, 
poameetis meaning that a man admitted to 

b _» holy orders cannot divest himself 

MEMBER. om, ; : 

of them. This particularly affects 
reverend gentlemen so far as the House of 
Commons is concerned, since they may not 
offer themselves as Parliamentary candidates. 
Nevertheless, there is in the present House 
at least one member who has been in the 
Church, and who, having left it, availed him- 
self of a recent statute to 
clear his disability. He .was, 
indeed, rector of a plump 
parish, and proudly preserves 
the record that he restored 
its church at an outlay of 
£10,000. I rather fancy 
that early in his rectorial 
career his attention was 
diverted by the attraction 
of dogs. There is no reason 
why a parish parson shall 
not keep a dog or two. 
When it comes to three 
hundred, the number seems 
to exceed the area of the 
pale of the Church. 

The rector was a born 
dog fancier, with hereditary 
skill in training, and to this day is the proud 
possessor of a multitude of prize medals, 
gold and otherwise. He may possibly 
have begun to drift away from the 
Church drawn by the dogs. What directly 
decided his fate was an accident in the dis- 
charge of his rectorial functions. Being 
called upon to officiate at a wedding, he, 
somehow or other, married the wrong man. 
How it came about is not at this day clearly 
explained. Probably, whilst the bridegroom- 
elect was of a retiring disposition, the best 
man was what in politics is called of pushful 
tendencies. However that be, when the 
ceremony was over and the rector was 
benevolently regarding his handiwork, his 
error was pointed out to him. 


SIR JOHN BRUNNER: “NO, THANKS, I DON’T 
WANT ANY IRONCLADS TO-DAY.” 
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It was very awkward ; but nothing could 
be better than the conduct of the whole party. 
Above all things they desired to save their 
beloved pastor from annoyance, so_ they 
frankly accepted the situation. The best 
man went off with the bride. What became 
of the bridegroom, and what relations he 
subsequently held with the unexpectedly 
established household, I have never heard. 
Sir John Brunner modestly dis- 
claims the sole conception of the 
idea with which, at the outbreak 
of the Hispano-American War, 
he fascinated the civilized world. His sugges- 
tion was that, instead of the Great Powers each 
having its own Navy, adding vastly to national 
taxation by systematic competition, they 
should provide out of a joint purse two Navies 
of equal strength, hiring them 
out to any two nations bent 
upon fighting. Sir John 
tells me the germ of the idea 
lies in a_ proposal once 
actually made to him bya 
well-known naval construc- 
tor. He wanted Sir John 
to give him a commission 
to build an ironclad as his 
private property. Sir John 
pointed out that he did not 
particularly want an_ iron- 
clad. But the naval con- 
structor demonstrated that, 
regarded strictly as an in- 
vestment, it was better even 
than Brunner Mond ordi- 
nary shares at par. 

“ You never know from day to day,” he 
said, “ what may turn up. War may break 
out to-morrow, when up goes the price of 
ironclads. You sell out; clear a little 
fortune.” 

The prospect was alluring, but nothing 
practical came of the interview. Sir John 
had nowhere to put the ironclad, the space 
at the back of the houses in Ennismore 
Gardens being limited. “And,” as he re- 
marked, “ you can’t leave an ironclad in your 
hall as if it were a bicycle.” The events of 
the spring showed the naval constructor was 
right. If Sir John Brunner had in April 
only chanced to have had an ironclad in 
stock, he could have sold it at his own price 
either to Spain or the United States. 


PRIVATE 
IRONCLAD. 
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OW strange they are, those 
memories of the past, which 
haunt one’s brains so_per- 

sistently that one cannot get 

al @7| tidofthem. This all happened 

2 E= so long ago, so far back in the 
past, it I cannot understand how it 
that it should remain so clearly fixed in my 
mind. 

I have seen so many terrible things since 
then, and had so many sad experiences, that 
it seems strange indeed that not a single day 
should pass without my seeing poor Mére 
Clochette’s face just as she was when I was a 
mere child of ten or twelve years old. 

She was a sewing-woman who used to come 
to us every Tuesday, for the whole day, to 
mend the linen. Our home was one of 
those old country places which people call a 
chateau, but which was in reality just an old- 
fashioned house with a pointed roof, and 
with four or five little cottages grouped 
round it. 

The village was just a few hundred yards 
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number of little 
red-brick church, 


with age. Every 
Clochette arrived 


away from our house, a 
houses built arourd the 
which was nearly black 
Tuesday morning Mére 
at our house between half-past six and 
seven. She always went straight up- 
stairs into the sewing-room and commenced 
work at once. She was a tall, spare woman, 
whilst her eyebrows were so long and bushy 
that they looked like moustaches over her 
eyes. 

She limped in walking, but not in the same 
way as an ordinary cripple. She was more 
like a boat at anchor, for when her long, bony 
body was resting on her sound leg she 
looked as though she were just about to make 
a plunge, in order to reach the top of some 
huge wave, and then suddenly she wou'd 
descend as though an abyss had opened 
under her feet. She always reminded me of 
a storm at sea when she walked, as she 
seemed to rock about, and the strings of ber 
big white cap would float about with every 
movement she made. 
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I simply.adored Mere Clochette, and as 
soon as I was dressed in the morning I always 
went straight up to the sewing-room, where I 
found her busy at work, comfortably installed 
with a foot-warmer. She would make me sit 


down ou the foot-warmer, so that I should 
not take cold in the large room, as it was 
chilly in 


just under the roof and 
winter. 

She used to tell me stories whilst she 
darned the linen with her long, bent fingers, 
which moved 
so quickly back- 
wards and _ for- 
wards. Her 
eyes, which I 
only saw 
through her 
big spectacles, 
seemed to me 
to be enormous, 
and they always 
looked so deep 
and full of 
expression. 
From what I 
can remember 
of the things 
she used to tell 
me, and which 
interested me 
so much at the 
time, she must 
have been a 
simple-minded, 
kind - hearted 
woman. She 
would tell me 
all the events of 
the village: the 
story of a cow 
which had got 
out of its shed 
and which had 
been found the 
next morning, 
standing in 
front of Prosper 
Malet’s windmill watching the sails going 
round. Then I remember a story she told 
me about a hen’s egg which had been found 
in the church steeple, and no one had ever 
discovered what hen could have got up 
there. Then there was the history of the 
faithful dog owned by Jean Pilas. His 
master’s trousers had been stolen, and the 
dog had traced the thief and brought back 
the trousers, which the guilty man had 
hung on to the handle of his door to dry 


very 


“SHE USED TO TELL ME STORIES WHILST SHE DARNED THE LINEN.” 
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during the night, after having been caught in 
a thunder-storm. 

She told me these absurd stories in such 
an impressive way that they fixed themselves 
on my memory like veritable dramas and 
mysterious poems. The clever stories 
invented by celebrated authors which my 
mother used to tell me in the evenings did 
not seem to me anything like so thrilling and 
wonderful as those related by the poor 
peasant woman. 

One Tuesday, 
after spending 
all the morn- 
ing listening 
to Mére Clo- 
chette’s tales, I 
had been with 
one of the 
servants to the 
woods just near 
the Noirpré 
farm. We had 
been gathering 
nuts, and I can 
remember 
everything as 
clearly as 
though it had 
all happened 
yesterday. 

As soon as I 
reached home, 
I ran_ upstairs 
to the sewing- 
room, and, to 
my horror, on 
opening the 
door, I saw 
poor old Mére 
Clochette lying 
full length on 
the floor, her 
face down- 
wards, her arms 
stretched out 
holding her 
needle clenched 
between the fingers of one hand, and a little 
garment of mine in the other. I can re- 
member now noticing her blue stockings, 
and her spectacles, which had rolled against 
the wall as she fell. 

I rushed downstairs, shricking as I went, 
and my mother and the servants were soon 
with my poor old friend. Presently I heard 
them saying that she was dead, and I shall 
never forget the terrible, heartrending grief I 
felt, child though I was. I ran away, quietly, 





CLOCHETTE. 








"1 SAW POOR OLD MERE CLOCHETTE LYING FULL LENGTH ON THE FLOOR.” 


into the big drawing-room, and hiding in a 
dark corner I knelt down by a low arm-chair, 
and, burying my head in a cushion, cried 


bitterly, until] I was tired out with my 
emotion. I must have been there a long 
time, for it began to get quite dark. 

Presently the door opened and someone 
came in with a lamp, and just after my father 
and mother entered the room with the 
doctor. They did not see me, and so con- 
tinued their conversation. He was explain- 
ing to my parents what had caused the poor 
otd woman’s death. I did not understand 
anything about it, but I listened to his words, 
all the same. Some refreshments were 
brought in, and the doctor took a glass of 
wine and a biscuit. He went on talking all 
the time, and what he said I have never for- 
gotten, and never shall forget to my dying 
day. I believe I can remember the very 
words he used. 

“Poor old woman,” he said, “she was the 
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first patient I had here. She broke her leg 
the very day of my arrival, and I had only 
just had time to wash my hands after my 
journey in the coach, when I was fetched to 
her, as it was a serious case, most serious in fact. 
She was just seventeen then, and a very pretty 
girl, very pretty indeed she was. You would 
scarcely have thought it possible, would you ? 
As to her story, why, I have never told anyone 
about it, and with the exception of one other 
person who is no longer living here, no one 
has ever known it. Now that she is dead, it 
does not matter if I tell you. Just before my 
arrival here, a young man had come to this 
parish as assistant schoolmaster. He was 
very handsome, and had quite a military look 
about him—so that all the girls were soon’ in 
love with him. He pretended to be perfectly 
indifferent—but the fact was he stood in 
great awe of his principal, Pere Grabu, who 
was rather given to getting out of bed the 
wrong side, and making things uncomfortable 
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for everyone on the slightest pretext. The 
young assistant lived at the schoolmaster’s 
house, and it was there that he saw Hortense, 
the pretty seamstress, whom the villagers 
always called Clochette after her accident. 
He made love to her, and the poor girl was 
no doubt flattered to think that she should 
thus be sought out by the handsome young 
schoolmaster who had turned the heads of 
all the village girls. 

“Tn a very short time she was quite devoted 
to him, and as it was impossible to exchange 
more than a few 
hasty words with 
her lover on the 
days when she was 
working at Pere 
Grabu’s house, she 
consented to meet 
him one evening 
in the loft over the 
schoolroom. When 
her day’s work was 
over she watched 
her opportunity, 
and instead of 
leaving the house 
she just mounted 
the staircase lead- 
ing to the loft and 
waited there, hid- 
ing behind some 
bundles of hay, for 
her lover. He 
soon joined her, 
but they had not 
been there many 
minutes when the 
door opened and 
Pere Grabu himself 
entered the loft. 

“*What are you 
doing up here, 
Sigisbert ?’ asked 
the schoolmaster. 
The young man 
felt that there was 
no escape for him, 
and he answered 
in a dazed way :— 

“*] just came up to lie down and have a 
rest, Monsieur Grabu.’ 

“ The loft was a very large one, and it was 
absolutely dark. Sigisbert pushed the young 
girl along, whispering to her: ‘ Hide yourself; 
don’t let him see you ; get away somehow, or 
I shall lose my situation.’ 

“The schoolmaster thought he heard some 
whispering. 


“ HORTENSE RAN TO THE LITTLE WINDOW WHICH LOOKED 
OUT ON TO THE STREET.” 
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“** Who is up here with you? You are not’ 
alone!’ he called out. 

“* Yes, Monsieur Grabu, I am, quite alone,’ 
answered Sigisbert. 

““* No, you are not. 
someone.’ 

“*T swear I am alone, Monsieur Grabu,’ 
answered the young man. 

“*T’ll find that out for myself,’ said the old 
man. Whereupon he went out again, locked 
the door from the outside, and descended the 
staircase in search of a candle. 

“The youngman, 
who was a veritable 
coward, was per- 
fectly furious now, 
and too excited to 
know what he was 
saying or doing. 

““* Hide yourself, 
I tell you,’ he 
said to the poor 
girl. ‘I shall lose 
my situation, and 
all through you. 
My whole life will 

vane be ruined by you. 
eVox Hide yourself, can’t 
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(GE di Oe Just at that 


; moment they heard 
the key being put 
into the lock 
again. 

“ Hortense ran to 
the little window 
which looked out 
on to the street. 
She opened it 
quickly, and then, 
in a low, resolute 
voice, she said :— 

“*When he goes 
away again you will 
come round and 
pick me up, won’t 
you?’ 

“Without waiting 
for any reply, she 
sprang out of the 
window. Pere Grabu was very much sur- 
prised to find that Sigisbert was alone, 
and he soon went downstairs again. A 
quarter of an hour later the young man 
came and told me the whole story. The 
poor girl was lying by the wall and could not 
stir: she had fallen from the second story. 
It was raining in torrents. I went with 
M. Sigisbert, and we brought Hortense to my 
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CLOCHETTE. 


house with her leg broken in three places, 
and the bone had come through the skin. 
She made no complaint, but just murmured, 
in a resigned tone: ‘It was my own fault 
—it is just, my punishment.’ 

“T sent for a woman to come and nurse 
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but died an old maid. I mean to say that 
woman was sublime—she was just a martyr ; 
and it is because of my great admiration for 
her that I have told you her story now. 
During her lifetime I would never have 
breathed it to anyone.” 
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“THE POOR GIRL WAS LYING BY THE WALL AND COULD NOT STIR.” 


her, and then sent for her parents, to whom I 
made up a story about a horse that had 
taken fright and a carriage running over the 
poor girl just near my door. Everyone 
believed my story, and the police weré 
engaged for about a month in trying to find 
out the owner of the runaway horse. 

“That 1s the story, then,” said the old 
doctor, “and I maintain that that woman was 
a heroine. She never had another love affair, 


Vol. xvi.—2§ 


The old doctor said no more. My mother 
was crying, and my father said something 
which I did not catch. Presently they all 
went out of the room again, and I stayed 
there kneeling by the low arm-chair sobbing 
bitterly, until at last I heard a strange sound 
of heavy footsteps, and of something being 
carried downstairs. 


They were taking poor Clochette away. 
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THE BISHOP OF ST. ASAPH 
Born 1850. 
HE RIGHT REV. 
ALFRED GEORGE, 
M.A., Bishop of St. AGE 17. 


Times of their Lives. 


AGE 31. 
From a Photo. by Elliott & Fry. 


Carmarthen, and private secretary 
and chaplain to the Bishop of 


Asaph, is the youngest *"°™* Photo. by W. Smith, = St David’s. He was consecrated 


son of the late Rev. 
Wm. Edwards, vicar of Llangollen, and a 
brother to the late Dean of Bangor. He was 
educated at Llandovery School and Jesus 
College, Oxford, taking his degree when he 
was twenty-four years of age, in which year 
he was ordained deacon, and priest a 
year later. He was appointed warden 


AGE 24. 
From a Photo, by Hills & Saunders, Oxford. 


and head master of Llandovery School 
in 1875, and after ten years of service 


Bishop of St. Asaph in March, 1889, 
his knowledge of the Welsh dialect standing 
him in good stead in accepting a Welsh 
bishopric. The Bishop has been twice married, 
his present partner being the youngest daughter 
of Mr. Watts John Garland, of Lisbon. 


there became vicar and rural dean of From @ Photo. by) PRESENT DAY. 
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From a Photo. by) AGE 4. (J. Turner, Leeds. 


MR. F. STANLEY JACKSON. 
Born 1870. 


mR. JACKSON is the second son 

) of the Right Hon. W. L. Jackson, 

M.P. It is not too much to say 

| that the famous Yorkshire cricketer 

is one of the most brilliant all- 

round players England has ever produced, 
and is without exception the finest of the 
present day. He early gave promise of 
the ability which has since placed him in 
the very front rank of English cricketers. 
He made his first appearance at Lord’s for 
Harrow against Eton in 1887. In the follow- 
ing year he scored twenty-one and fifty-nine, 


From a Photo. by} AGE 16. (Hills & Saunders, Harrow. 


taking eleven wickets for sixty-eight runs. 
(he decisive victory of Harrow was in no 
small measure due to his excellent perform- 
ance. He was captain of the Harrow eleven 


OF CELEBRITIES. 
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in 1889, and the same year he went up to 
Cambridge, being elected captain of the 
Cambridge eleven in 1892. At that time 
his cricket underwent an_ extraordinary 


development, Mr. Jackson figuring at the 
top of both the batting and bowling averages. 
In the following season he was chosen by 
the M.C.C. committee to play for England 
against Australia at Lord’s. He fully justified 
his inclusion in the eleven, playing a splendid 


From a) AGE 22. (Photo. 


innings of ninety-one, also scoring 103 for 
England at the Oval. Altogether, in first- 
class matches during the season, he scored 
1,328 runs, with an average of 41°16, and 
took fifty-seven wickets at a cost of 20°32 
runs apiece. What he has since done for 
Yorkshire and in representative matches is 
well known to all followers of first-class cricket. 
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PRESENT DAY. (Chafin & Sons, Taunton. 
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MRS. LOUISE JOPLING. 


RS. LOUISE JOP- 
LING in private life 
is Mrs. Rowe. Asa 
teacher she was the 
first to introduce the 
system of the Paris afedier into 
England for girls Her new 
studio is in the South Kensington 
district, and her class the largest 


AGE 20. 
From a Photo. by BE. Murray. 


in London. Her students draw from 
the model every day, and are taught 


AUE 35. 
From a Photo. by Window & Grove. 


to take art severely and not merely 
as a polite accomplishment. Mrs. 


AGE 7. 
From a Miniature. 


From a Photo. by) 


Jopling herself took to painting 
a little later than usual, spending 
her probation in the aéedier of 
the late brilliant Franco- 
American painter, Chaplin. 
“ Cinderella” and “ Auld Robin 
Grey” are subject works from 
her brush; but as the portrait- 
painter of friends or well-known 
people she is best known at 
the Academy. 


PRESENT DAY 





Making a Life Mask. 


By Harry TuRNER HeEms, JUN. 


Ze) HE taking of masks from the 

ayy dead by any but a skilled 

S4ee6 Operator accustomed to such 

e\K| work is distinctly disagreeable 

and difficult, and perhaps par- 

ticulars ef the modus operandi 

upon such occasions would somewhat disturb 

the nerves of our more sensitive readers. In 

the accompanying interesting photographs we 

are able to illustrate the process of obtaining 

a mask of the face during life, the subject 

operated on being very far from dead. 

Death masks are usually taken for the pur- 

pose of securing an exact reproduction of 

the features, so that any artist or sculptor 

who intends to execute a painting or statue 

of the deceased may have something definite 
to work upon. 

One often observes when reading of the 


From a) 


demise of a celebrity that a mask was taken 
by Mr. So-and-so, the celebrated sculptor, 
soon after the death, but really very few 
people know how this is carried out. They 
might have some idea that plaster of 
Paris is put over the dead man’s face, 
but there the idea ends. 


A mask from life is taken almost precisely 
in the same way as after death, save that 
much greater care has to be used, as the sub- 
ject’s life hangs but on a very thin thread, or, 
to be more precise, two small quills. It 
requires a great deal of nerve and patience 
to undergo, the sensation being most disagree- 
able. When a mask from life is about to be 
secured, the subject reclines on a long table, 
and towels are placed around his neck and 
forehead to prevent the plaster going where not 
intended. The face is slightly greased, but 
not enough to fill the pores of the skin. 
Care has to be especially taken with the 
eyelashes, as otherwise, in the subsequent 
operations, these are likely to be pulled off, 
which would not be exactly pleasant. A small 
quill is now inserted in either nostril (No. 1) 
to allow the subject presently to breathe 


I.—INSERTING THE QUILLS. 


through, and cotton wool lightly pressed 
around the base to keep the liquid plaster 


from intruding. A pair of scissors is always 
kept handy, so as to be able to cut off 
the tops of the quills, should by any 
chance the plaster splash up and cover 
them, 
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From a} 2.--APPLYING THE PLASTER. 


All being ready, a few cheering words are 
spoken to the unhappy victim and the 
plaster is mixed. This is carefully poured 
or sprinkled over the features (No. 2). 
The following operations have then to be 
performed with skill and celerity: Directly 
the plaster lightly covers the face, a small but 
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strong thread is laid on either cheek, running 
from the top of the head down to the neck, 
and is pressed into the plaster until it almost 


touches the skin. Additional plaster is now 
placed on, until the whole is about an inch 


3-—THE SIGNAL—“ ALL’s WELL.” 


in thickness. Ere this 
has- quite set, the before- 
mentioned threads are 
pulled up through the 
mould, so as to cut the 
plaster, otherwise it would 
be impossible to remove 
it from the face. 

The subject whose 
mask is being taken is 
now having a lively time. 
The plaster presses and 
burns his cheeks. He 
thinks of all the horrible 
things that might happen 
should those two little 
quills get choked. Not 
a sound of the outer 
world can he hear, save 
some indistinct rumbling, 
and the thud, thud, of his 
beating heart almost 
deafens him. Hours seem to pass, and 
he is powerless to know what is going 
on. He lays helplessly there, and, perhaps 
out of curiosity, tries to raise an eyelid. 
That settles him, as by this time the 
plaster has hardened, and holds the lid 
in an immovable grip. A _ sickly sensa- 


( Photo. 


(Photo. 


tion comes over him—he feels paralyzed, 
and unconsciously gives a long groan. ‘This, 
by the way, can only come through the quills 
in his nostrils, and it naturally alarms the 
operator, who immediately shouts as loudly 
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From a] 4-—HOW THE MOULD IS CUT. (Photo. 
as he can to know if anything is the 
matter. The subject is just able to 


hear his voice, and so raises his hand, 


a prearranged signal that “all’s well” 
(No. 3). 
The 
with warm water, quickly hardens, and 
in the course of about five minutes the 
mould is strong enough to be taken off. 


plaster, through being mixed 


It has to be carefully done, as the 
subject is generally so very eager to get 
a mouthful of fresh air once again. A 
slight tap with the hand is given to the 


5-—THE MOULD IN PIECES, 


LIFE MASK. 199 
two side pieces, which relieves the joints 
made by the thread. The top or central 
piece is then lifted up and pulled slightly 
downwards, so as to withdraw the quills 
from the nose as they come out with the 
mould (No. 4.). The sides are then taken 
off. Probably some of the hair may. hold 
the mould, but with a little coaxing, or by 
the insertion of the scissors, it can soon be 
removed, Care must be used to get the 
ears out without breaking either the subject 
or the mould. The ears are only taken on 
the front sides, cotton wool being placed at 
the back to prevent the plaster going around. 
When removed the three pieces are put 
together and plaster placed on the exterior 
to hold and strengthen them. 

In No. 5 we see the mould directly it 
came from the face, but by a peculiarity in 
the light, the centre piece almost appears to 


6.—THE MOULD READY FOR FILLING, 
From a Photograph. 


give the face in the round. 
But this is not so; it simply 
shows it as a negative, all 
prominent parts, such as the 
nose, being darker. The 
ends of the two breathing 
quills and the cotton wool 
supporting them may be seen 
in the nostrils. 

The mould (No. 6) is now 
well washed and soaped, and 
then filled with freshly mixed 
plaster. It is best to take it 
in the hands and give it a 
slow rotary motion so that 
the plaster may lay evenly on 










































From a) 7-—CHIPPING OFF. (Photo. 














every side. When this has quite set, the 
mould is chipped off with a mallet and chisel 
(No. 7). Through being soaped, it easily 
comes away from the mask, and leaves an 
exact replica of the face. Asa rule, the mould 
is taken from the top of the forehead to 
the neck and reaches outwardly to the ears. 
When taken from life a great deal depends 
on the quickness and dexterity of the operator, 
as many unpleasant if not serious results may 
occur through any laxity or carelessness on 
his part. 

It is curious to relate that, in connection 
with this series of photos., the subject on 
issuing from the 
mould being 
asked as to what 
his feelings were, 
remarked that 
he felt as if under 
the influence of 
drink. This 
coming from a 
lifelong ab- 
stainer is some- 
what surprising, 
and suggests the 
query as to how 
he recognised 
that condition. 
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In the photographs numbered 8 and 9 we 
give two views of the finished mask, one 


taken from the front and the other in profile. 

The mask, of course, shows the face in 
repose, with the eyes closed, but any artist 
with a little skill would have no difficulty in 
afterwards working up the eyes, so as to make 


them appear as if opened. 


When the subject 


has a beard or heavy moustache, it has to be 
made into a solid mass, by the aid of vaseline 
or soft soap. An easier way in the case of a 
beard is to cover it with tissue paper. This 
prevents the plaster from going into the 
beard, and it comes away easily with the 
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mould. The whole process is most interesting, 


8.—THE MASK--FRONT VIEW. [ Photo. 


and the amateur, although hardly able to 
take-a mask- of tthe -human face, may most 
certainly cast a hand or foot, or the head of 




















a dog, or any 
other animal 
after death, and 
get some very 
curious and 
practical results. 

The _ photo- 
graphs . illustrat- 
ing this article 
were taken espe- 
cially for THE 
STRAND Mac- 
AZINE, in the 
studio of Messrs. 
Harry Hemsand 
Sons, of Exeter. 


















Miss Cayley’s Adventures. 


VI.—THE 


ADVENTURE OF THE URBANE OLD GENTLEMAN. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


HEN Elsie’s holidays—I beg 
pardon, vacation—came to an 
end, she proposed to return to 
her High School in London. 
Zeal for the higher mathe- 
matics devoured her. But she 
still looked so frail, and coughed so often 

a perfect Campo Santo of a cough—in spite 
of her summer of open-air exercise, that I 
positively worried her into consulting a 
doctor—not one of the Fortescue- Langley 
order. The report he gave was mildly un- 
favourable. He spoke disrespectfully of the 
apex of her right lung. It was not exactly 
tubercular, he remarked, but he “ feared 
tuberculosis ”—excuse the long words ; the 
phrase was his, not mine ; I repeat verbatim. 
He vetoed her exposing herself to a winter in 
London in her present unstable condition. 
Davos? Well, no. ot Davos: with deli- 
berative thumb and finger on close-shaven 
chin. He judged her too delicate for such 
drastic remedies. Those high mountain 
stations suited best the robust invalid, who 





had dropped by accident into casual phthisis. 


For Miss Petheridge’s case—looking wise— 
he would not recommend the Riviera, either : 
too stimulating, too exciting. What this 
young lady needed most was rest: rest in 
some agreeable southern town, some city of 


the soul—say Rome or Florence—where she 
might find much to interest her, and might 
forget the apex of her right lung in the new 
world of art that opened around her. 

“Very well,” I said, promptly; “that’s 
settled, Elsie. The apex and you shall winter 
in Florence.” 

“ But, Brownie, can we afford it?” 

“Afford it?” I echoed. “Goodness 
gracious, my dear child, what a bourgeois senti- 
ment! Your medical attendant says to you, 
‘Go to Florence’; and to Florence you must 
go; there’s no getting out of it. Why, even 
the swallows fly south when their medical 
attendant tells them England is turning a 
trifle too cold for them.” 

“ But what will Miss Latimer say? She 
depends upon me to come back at the 
beginning of term. She must have somebody 
to undertake the higher mathematics.” 

“And she will get somebody, dear,” I 
answered, calmly. “ Don’t trouble your sweet 
little head about that. An eminent statis- 
tician has calculated that five hundred and 
thirty duly qualified young women are now 
standing four-square in a solid phalanx in the 
streets of London, all agog to teach the higher 
mathematics to anyone who wants them at a 
moment’s notice. Let Miss Latimer take her 
pick of the five hundred and thirty. I’ll wire 


“ALL AGOG TO TEACH THE HIGHER MATHEMATICS.’ 


Vol. xvi.—26. 
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to her at once: ‘Elsie Petheridge unable 
through ill health to resume her duties. 
Ordered to Florence. Resigns post. Engage 
substitute.’ Za/’s the way to do it.” 

Elsie clasped her small white hands in the 
despair of the woman who considers herself 
indispensable —as if we were any of us indis- 
pensable! “ But, dearest, the girls! They'll 
be so disappointed !” 

“They'll get over it,” I answered, grimly. 
“There are worse disappointments in store 
for them in life. Which is a fine old crusted 
platitude worthy of Aunt Susan. Anyhow, 
I’ve decided. Look here, Elsie: I stand to you 
in loco parentis.” 1 have already remarked, 
I think, that she was three years my senior ; 
but I was so pleased with this phrase that I 
repeated it lovingly. “I stand to you, dear, 
in loco parentis. Now, 1 can’t let you en- 
danger your precious health by returning to 
town and Miss Latimer this winter. Let us 
be categorical. I go to Florence; you go 
with me.” 

“What shall we live upon?” Elsie sug- 
gested, piteously. 

“« Our fellow-creatures, as usual,” I answered, 
with prompt callousness. “I object to these 
base utilitarian considerations being imported 
into the discussion of a serious question. 
Florence is the city of art; as a woman of 
culture, it behoves you to revel in it. Your 


medical attendant sends you there; asa patient 
and an invalid, you can revel with a clear 


Money? Well, money is a 
All philosophies and all 


conscience. 
secondary matter. 
religions agree that 
money is mere 
dross, filthy lucre. 
Rise superior to it. 
We have a fair sum 
in hand to the 
credit of the firm ; 
we can pick up 
some more, I sup- 
pose, in Florence.” 

“ How ?” 

I reflected. 
“ Elsie,” I said, 
“you are deficient 
in Faith—which is 
one of the leading 
Christian graces. 
My mission in life 
is to correct that 
want in your 
spiritual nature. 
Now, observe how 
beautifully all these 
events work in 
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together! The winter comes, when no 
man can bicycle, especially in Switzerland. 
Therefore, what is the use of my stopping on 
here after October? Again, in pursuance of 
my general plan of going round the world, I 
must get forward to Italy. Your medical 
attendant considerately orders you at the 
same time to Florence. In Florence we 
shall still have chances of selling. Manitous, 
though possibly, I admit, in diminished 
numbers. I confess at once that people 
come to Switzerland to tour, and are therefore 
liable to need our machines ; while they go 
to Florence to look at pictures, and a bicycle 
would doubtless prove inconvenient in the 
Uffizi or the Pitti. Still, we may sell a few. 
But I descry another opening. You write 
shorthand, don’t you ?” : 

“A little, dear; only ninety words a 
minute.” 

“ That's not business. Advertise yourself, 
@ fa Cyrus Hitchcock! Say boldly, ‘I write 
shorthand.’ Leave the world to ask, ‘How 
fast?’ It will ask it quick enough without 
your suggesting it. Well, my idea is this. 
Florence is a town teeming with English 
tourists of the cultivated classes—men of 
letters, painters, antiquaries, art-critics. I 
suppose even art-critics may be classed as 
cultivated. Such people are sure to need 
literary aid. We exist, to supply it. We will 
set up the Florentine School of Stenography 
and Typewriting. We'll buy a couple of 
typewriters.” 

“ How can we pay for them, Brownie ?” 


“ THERE'S ENTERPRISE FOR You |” 
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I gazed at her in despair. “ Elsie,” I cried, 
clapping my hand to my head, “ you are not 
practical. Did I ever suggest we should pay 
for them? I said merely, buy them. Base is 
the slave that pays. That’s Shakespeare. 
And we all know Shakespeare is the mirror 
of nature. Argal, it wouid be unnatural to 
pay for a typewriter. We will hire a room 
in Florence (on tick, of course), and begin 
operations. Clients will flock in; and we 
tide over the winter. Zhere’s enterprise for 
you!” And I struck an attitude. 

Elsie’s face looked her doubts. I walked 
across to Mrs. Evelegh’s desk, and began 
writing a letter. It occurred to me that Mr. 
Hitchcock, who was a man of business, 
might be able to help a woman of business 
in this delicate matter. I put the point to 
him fairly and squarely, without circumlocu- 
tion; we were going to start an English 
typewriting office in Florence ; what was the 
ordinary way for people to become pos- 
sessed of a typewriting machine, without 
the odious and mercenary preliminary of 
paying for it? 

The answer came 
able promptitude. 

“Dear Miss,—Your spirit of enterprise 
is really remarkable! I have forwarded 
your letter to my friends of the Spread 
Eagle Typewriting and Phonograph Com- 
pany, Limited, of New York City, inform- 
ing them of your desire to open an 
agency for the sale of their machines in 
Florence, Italy, and giving them my estimate 
of your business capacities. I have advised 
their London house to present you with two 
complimentary machines for your own use 
and your partner’s, and also to supply a 
number of others for disposal in the city of 
Florence. If you would further like to 
undertake an agency for the development of 
the trade in salt codfish (large quantities of 
which are, of course, consumed in Catholic 
Europe), I could put you into communication 
with my respected friends, Messrs. Abel 
Woodward and Co., exporters of preserved 
provisions, St. John, Newfoundland. But, 
perhaps in this suggestion I am not suffi- 
ciently high-toned. —Respectfully, Cyrus W. 
HITcucock.” 

The moment had arrived for Elsie to be 
firm. “I have no prejudice against trade, 
Brownie,” she observed, emphatically ; “ but 
I do draw the line at salt fish.” 

“So do I, dear,” I answered. 

She sighed her relief. I really believe she 
half expected to find me trotting about 
Florence with miscellaneous samples of 


back with commend- 
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Messrs. Abel Woodward’s esteemed pro- 
ductions protruding from my pocket. 

So to Florence we went. My first idea 
was to travel by the Brenner route through 
the Tyrol; but a queer little episode which 
met us at the outset on the Austrian frontier 
put a check to this plan. We cycled to the 
border, sending our trunks on by rail. When 
we went to claim them at the Austrian Custom- 
house, we were told they were detained “ for 
political reasons.” 

* Political reasons ?” I exclaimed, non- 
plussed. 

“Even so, Fraulein. 
revolutionary literature.” 

“Some mistake!” I cried, warmly. 
but a drawing-room Socialist. 

* Not at all; look here.” And he drewa 
small book out of Elsie’s portmanteau. 

What? Elsie a conspirator? Elsie in 
league with Nihilists? So mild and so 
meek! I could never have believed it. I 
took the book in my hands and read the 
title, “ Revolution of the Heavenly Bodies.” 

“But this is astronomy,” I burst out. 
“Don’t you see? Sun-and-star-circling. The 
revolution of the planets.” 

“Tt matters not, Fraulein. Our instructions 
are strict. We have orders to intercept a// 
revolutionary literature without distinction.” 

“Come, Elsie,” I said, firmly, “this is “00 
ridiculous. 
these Kaiserly - Kingly blockheads !” 


Your boxes contain 


I am 


Let us give them a clear berth, 
So we 
registered our luggage right back to Lucerne, 
and cycled over the Gotthard. 

When at last, by leisurely stages, we arrived 
at Florence, I felt there was no use in doing 


things by halves. If you are going to start 
the Florentine School of Stenography and 
Typewriting, you may as well start it on a 
proper basis. So I took sunny rooms at a 
nice hotel for myself and Elsie, and hired a 
ground floor in a convenient house, close 
under the shadow of the great “marble Cam- 
panile. (Considerations of space compel me 
to curtail the usual gush about Arnolfo and 
Giotto.) This was our office. When I had 
got a Tuscan painter to plant our flag in 
the shape of a sign-board, I sailed forth into 
the street and inspected it from outside 
with a swelling heart. It is true, the 
Tuscan painter's unaccountable predilec- 
tion for the rare spellings “ Scool” with- 
out an &, and “ Stenografy” with an 
f, somewhat damped my exuberant pride 
for the moment ; but I made him take the 
board back and correct his Italianate English. 
As soon as all was fitted up with desk and 
tables we reposed upon our laurels, and 
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waited only for customers in shoals to pour 


in upon us. J called them “ customers” ; Elsie 
maintained that we ought rather to say 
“clients.” Being by temperament averse to 
sectarianism, I 
did not dispute 
the point with 
her. 
We reposed 
on our laurels 
—in vain. 
Neither cus- 
tomers nor 
clients seemed 
in any particular 
hurry to disturb 
our leisure. 
I confess I 
took this ill. It 
was a rude 
awakening. I 
had begun to 
regard myself 
as the special 
favourite of a 
fairy god- 
mother ; it sur- 
prised me to 
find that any 


undertaking of “ PAINTING THE SIGN-BOARD.” 


mine did not 
succeed im- 
mediately. However, reflecting that my fairy 
godmother’s name was really Enterprise, I 
recalled Mr. Cyrus W. Hitchcock’s advice, 
and advertised. 

“ There’s one good thing about Florence, 
Elsie,” I said, just to keep up her courage. 
“When the customers do come, they'll be 
interesting people, and it will be interesting 
work. Artistic work, don’t you know—Fra 
Angelico, and Della Robbia, and all that sort 
of thing; or else fresh light on Dante and 
Petrarch !” 

“When they do come, no doubt,” Elsie 
answered, dubiously. “But do you know, 
Brownie, it strikes me there isn’t quite that 
literary stir and ferment one might expect in 
Florence. Dante and Petrarch appear to be 
dead. The distinguished authors fail to 
stream in upon us as one imagined with 
manuscripts to copy.” 

I affected an air of confidence—for I had 
sunk capital in the concern (that’s business- 
like—sunk capital!). ‘“ Oh, we're a new firm,” 
I assented, carelessly. ‘ Our enterprise is yet 
young. When cultivated Florence learns 
we’re here, cultivated Florence will invade us 
in its thousands.” 
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But we sat in our office and bit our thumbs 
all day; the thousands stopped at home. 
We had ample opportunities for making 
studies of the decorative detail on the 
Campanile, till 
we knew every 
square inch of 
it better than 
Mr. Ruskin. 
Elsie’s note- 
book contains, I 
believe, eleven 
hundred separ- 
ate sketches of 
the Campanile, 
from the right 
end, the left 
end, and the 
middle of our 
window, with 
eight hundred 
and five distinct 
distortions of 
the individual 
statues that 
adorn its niches 
on the side 
turned towards 
us. 

At last, after 
we had sat, 
and bitten our 
thumbs, and sketched the Four Greater 
Prophets for a fortnight on end, an immense 
excitement occurred. An old gentleman was 
distinctly seen to approach and to look up at 
the sign-board which decorated our office. 

I instantly slipped in a sheet of foolscap, 
and began to type-write with alarming speed 

click, click, click; while Elsie, nsing to 
the occasion, set to work to transcribe 
imaginary shorthand as if her life depended 
upon it. 

The old gentleman, after a moment’s 
hesitation, lifted the latch of the door 
somewhat nervously. I affected to take no 
notice of him, so breathless was the haste 
with which our immense business connec- 
tion compelled me to finger the keyboard ; 
but, looking up at him under my eyelashes, 
I could just make out he was a peculiarly 
bland and urbane old person, dressed with 
the greatest care, and some attention to 
fashion. His face was smooth; it tended 
towards portliness. 

He made up his mind, and entered the 
office. I continued to click till I had 
reached the close of a sentence—“ Or to 
take arms against a sea of troubles, and by 
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opposing, end them.” Then I looked up 
sharply. “Can I do anything for you?” I 
inquired, in the smartest tone of business. 
(1 observe that politeness is not professional. ) 

The Urbane Old Gentleman came forward 
with his hat in his hand. He looked as if 


he had just landed from the Eighteenth 
His figure was that of Mr. Edward 
he said, in a 
fussing about 


Century. 
Gibbon. “Yes, madam,” 
markedly deferential tone, 
with the rim of his hat 
as he spoke, and adjust- 
ing his pince-nes. “1 was 
recommended to your 
— ur— your establish- 
ment for shorthand and 
typewriting. I have some 
work which I wish done, 
if it falls within your 
province. But I am 
vather particular. I re- 
quire a quick worker. 
Excuse my asking it, 
but how many words 
can you do a minute ?” 

‘*Shorthand?” I 
asked, sharply, for I 
wished to imitate official 
habits. 

The Urbane Old 
Gentleman bowed. “Yes, 
shorthand. Certainly.” 

I waved my _ hand 
with careless grace 
towards Elsie — as _ if 
things happened 
to us daily. “ Miss 
Petheridge undertakes 
the shorthand depart- 
ment,” I said, with decision. “I am the type- 
writing from dictation. Miss Petheridge, 
forward !” 

Elsie rose to it like an angel. “ A hundred,” 
she answered, confronting him. 

The old gentleman bowed again. ‘“ And 
your terms ?” he inquired, in a honey-tongued 
voice. “If I may venture to ask them.” 

We handed him our printed tariff. He 
seemed satisfied. 

“Could you spare me an hour this morn- 
ing?” he asked, still fingering his hat 
nervously with his puffy hand. “ But perhaps 
you are engaged. I fear I intrude upon you.” 

“Not at all,” I answered, consulting an 
imaginary engagement list. “This work can 
wait. Let me see: 11.30. Elsie, I think 
you have nothing to do before one, that can- 
not be put off? Quite so !—Very well, then ; 
ves, we are both at your service.” 


these 


THE URBANE OLD GENTLEMAN. 
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The Urbane Old Gentleman looked about 
him for a seat. I pushed him our one easy 
chair. He withdrew his gloves with great 
deliberation, and sat down in it with an 
apologetic glance. I could gather from his 
dress and his diamond pin that he was 
wealthy. Indeed, I half guessed who he was 
already. There was a fussiness about his 
manner which seemed strangely familiar to me. 

He sat down by slow degrees, edging him- 
self about till he was 
thoroughly comfortable. 
I could see he was of 
the kind that will have 
comfort. He took out 
his notes and a packet 
of letters, which he 
sorted slowly. Then he 
looked hard at me and 
at Elsie. He seemed to 
be making his choice 
between us. After a time 
he spoke. “I ¢hink,” he 
said, in a most leisurely 
voice, ‘I will not trouble 
your friend to write short- 
hand for me, after all. 
Or should I say your 
assistant ? Excuse my 
change of plan. I will 
content myself with dic- 
tation. You can follow 
on the machine ? ” 

‘As fast as you 
choose to dictate to me.” 

He glanced at his 
notes and began a letter. 
It was a curious com 
munication. It seemed 
to be all about buying Bertha and selling 
Clara — a cold-blooded proceeding which 
almost suggested slave-dealing. I gathered 
he was giving instructions to his agent : 
could he have business relations with Cuba ? 
I wondered. But there were also hints of 
mysterious middies—brave British tars to 
the rescue, possibly! Perhaps my bewilder- 
ment showed itself upon my face, for at last 
he looked queerly at me. “You don’t quite 
like this, I’m afraid,” he said, breaking off 
short. 

I was the soul of business. ‘“ Not at all,” 
I answered. “I am an automaton—nothing 
more. It is a typewriter’s function to tran- 
scribe the words a client dictates as if they 
were absolutely meaningless to her.” 

“Quite right,” he answered, approvingly. 
“Quite right. I see you understand. A 
very proper spirit |” 
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Then the Woman within me got the better 
of the Typewriter. “ Though I confess,” I 
continued, “I do feel it is a little unkind to 
sell Clara at once for whatever she will fetch. 
It seems to me—well—unchivalrous.” 

He smiled, but held his peace. 

“Still—the middies,” I went on: “they 
will perhaps take care that these poor girls 
are not ill-treated.” 

He leaned back, clasped his hands, and 
regarded me fixedly. ‘“ Bertha,” he said, 
after a pause, “is Brighton A’s—to be strictly 
correct, London, Brighton, and South Coast 
First Preference Debentures. Clara is 
Glasgow and South-Western Deferred Stock. 
Middies are Midland Ordinary. But I 
respect your feeling. You are a young lady 
of principle.” And he fidgeted more than 
ever. 

He went on dictating for just an hour. 
His subject-matter bewildered me. It was all 
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Argentine Central were likely to be weak; 
but Provincials must soon become commend- 
ably firm, and if Uruguays went flat, some- 
thing good ought to be made out of them. 
Scotch rails might shortly be quiet—I always 
understood they were based upon sleepers ; 
but if South-Eastern stiffened, advantage 
should certainly be taken of their stiffening. 
He would telegraph particulars on Monday 
morning. And so on till my brain reeled. 
Oh, artistic Florence! was ¢his the Filippo 
Lippi, the Michael Angelo I dreamed of ? 
At the end of the hour, the Urbane Old 
Gentleman rose urbanely. He drew on his 
gloves again with the greatest deliberation, and 
hunted for his stick as if his life depended 
upon it. “Let me see; I had a pencil ; oh, 
thanks ; yes, that is it. This cover protects 
the point. My hat? Ah, certainly. And 
my notes ; much obliged ; notes a/ways get 
mislaid. People are so careless. Then I 


“HE WENT ON DICTATING FOR JUST AN HOUR.” 


about India Bills, and telegraphic transfers, 
and selling cotton short, and holding tight to 
Egyptian Unified. Markets, it seemed, were 
glutted. Hungarians were only to be dealt 
in if they hardened—hardened sinners I 
know, but what are hardened Hungarians ? 
And fears were not unnaturally expressed that 
Turks might be “irregular.” Consols, it 
appeared, were certain to give way for 
political reasons ; but the downward tendency 
of Australians, I was relieved to learn, for the 
honour of so great a group of colonies, could 
only be temporary. Greeks were growing 
decidedly worse, though I had always under- 
stood Greeks were bad enough already ; and 


will come again to-morrow ; the same hour, if 
you will kindly keep yourself disengaged. 
Though, excuse me, you had better make an 
entry of it at once upon your agenda.” 

“IT shall remember it,” I answered, smiling. 


“No; will you? But you haven’t my 
name.” 

“T know it,” I answered. “At least, I 
think so. You are Mr. Marmaduke Ashurst. 
Lady Georgina Fawley sent you here.” 

He laid down his hat and gloves again, so 
as to regard me more undistracted. “ You 
are a most remarkable young lady,” he said, 
in a very slow voice. “I impressed upon 
Georgina that she must not mention to you 
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that I was coming. How on earth did you 
recognise me ?” 

“Intuition, most likely.” 

He stared at me with a sort of suspicion. 
“ Please don’t tell me you think me like my 
sister,” he went on. “ For though, of course, 
every right-minded man feels—ur—a natural 
respect and affection for the members of his 
family—bows, if I may so say, to the inscrut- 
able decrees of Providence — which has 
mysteriously burdened him with them—-still, 
there are points about Lady Georgina which 
I cannot conscientiously assert I approve of.” 

I remembered “ Marmy’s a fool,” and held 
my tongue judiciously. 

“IT do not resemble her, I hope,” he: per- 
sisted, with a look which I could: almost 
describe as wistful. 

“A family likeness, perhaps,” I put in. 
“Family likenesses exist, you know—often 
with complete divergence of tastes and 
character.” 

He looked relieved. “That is true. Oh, 
how true! But the likeness in my case, I 
must admit, escapes me.” 

I temporized. “ Strangers see these things 
most,” I said, airing the stock platitudes. 
“It may be superficial. And, of course, one 
knows that profound differences of intellect 
and moral feeling often occur within the 
limits of a single family.” 


“You are quite right,” he said, with 


decision. ‘“Georgina’s principles are not 
mine. Excuse my remarking it, but you 
seem to be a young lady of unusual penetra- 
tion.” 

I saw he took my remark as a compliment. 
What I really meant to say was that a 
commonplace man might easily be brother 
to so clever a woman as Lady Georgina. 

He gathered up his hat, his stick, his 
gloves, his notes, and his typewritten letters, 
one by one, and backed out politely. He 
was a punctilious millionaire. He had risen 
by urbanity to his brother directors, like a 
model guinea-pig. He bowed to us each 
separately as if we had been duchesses. 

As soon as he was gone, Elsie turned to 
me. “ Brownie, how on earth did you guess 
it? They’re so awfully different !” 

“Not at all,” answered. ‘“ A few surface 
unlikenesses only just mask an underlying 
identity. Their features are the same ; but his 
are plump; hers, shrunken. Lady Georgina’s 
expression is sharp and worldly ; Mr. Ashurst’s 
is smooth, and bland, and financial. And then 
their manner! Both are fussy; but Lady 
Georgina’s is honest, open, _ ill-tempered 
fussiness ; Mr. Ashurst’s is concealed under 
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an artificial mask of obsequious politeness. 
One’s cantankerous ; the other’s only per- 
nicketty. It’s one tune, after all, in two 
different keys.” 

From that day forth, the Urbane Old 
Gentleman was a daily visitor. He took an 
hour at a time at first; but after a few days, 
the hour lengthened out (apologetically) to 
an entire morning. He “ presumed to ask” 
my Christian name the second day, .and 
remembered my father—“‘a man of excellent 
principles.” But he didn’t care for Elsie to 
work for him. Fortunately for her, other work 
dropped in, once we had found a client, or 
else, poor girl, she would have felt sadly 
slighted. I was glad she had something to 
do; the sense of dependence weighed 
heavily upon her. 

The Urbane Old Gentleman did not 
confine himself entirely, after the first few 
days, to Stock Exchange literature. He was 
engaged on a Work—he spoke of it always 
with bated breath, and a capital letter was 
implied in his intonation ; the Work was one 
on the Interpretation of Prophecy. Unlike 
Lady Georgina, whu was tart and crisp, 
Mr. Marmaduke Ashurst was devout and 
decorous ; where she said “pack of fools,” 
he talked with unction of “the mental 
deficiencies of our poorer brethren.” But 
his religious opinions and his stockbroking 
had got strangely mixed up at the wash 
somehow. He was convinced that the British 
nation represented the Lost Ten Tribes of 
Israel—and in particular Ephraim—a matter 
on which, as a mere laywoman, I would not 
presume either to agree with him or to differ 
from him. “That being so, Miss Cayley, we 
can easily understand that the existing com- 
mercial prosperity of England depends upon 
the promises made to Abraham.” 

I assented, without committing myself, 
“ It would seem to follow.” 

Mr. Ashurst, encouraged by so much 
assent, went on to unfold his System of 
Interpretation, which was of a strictly com- 
mercial or company-promoting character. It 
ran like a prospectus. “ We have inherited 
the gold of Australia and the diamonds of 
the Cape,” he said, growing didactic, and 
lifting one fat forefinger ; “ we are now inherit- 
ing Klondike and the Rand, for it is morally 
certain that we shall annex the Transvaal. 
Again, ‘the chief things of the ancient moun- 
tains, and the precious things of the everlast- 
ing hills.’ What does that mean? The ancient 
mountains are clearly the Rockies ; can the 
everlasting hills be anything but the Hima- 
layas ? ‘ For they shall suck of the abundance 
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of the seas’—that refers, of course, to our 
world-wide commerce, due mainly to imports— 
‘and of the treasures hid in the sand.’ Which 
sand? Undoubtedly, I say, the desert of 
Mount Sinai. What then is our obvious 
destiny? A lady of your intelligence must 





?” He paused 


gather at once that it is 
and gazed at me. 

“To drive the Sultan out of Syria,” I 
suggested tentatively, “and to annex Palestine 
to our practical province of Egypt ?” 

He leaned back in his chair and folded his 
fat hands in undisguised satisfaction. “Now, 
you are a thinker of exceptional penetration,” 
he broke out. ‘Do you know, Miss Cayley, 
I have tried to make that point clear to the 
War Office, and the Prime Minister, and 
many leading financiers in the City of 
London, and I can’t get them to see it. They 
have no heads, those people. But you catch 
at it ata glance. Why, I endeavoured to in- 
terest Rothschild and induce him to join me 
in my Palestine Development Syndicate, and, 
will you believe it, the man refused point 
blank. Though if he had only looked at 
Nahum iii., 17 is 

“ Mere financiers,” I said, smiling, “will not 








consider these questions from a historical and 
prophetic point of view. They see nothing 
above percentages.” 

“That's it,” he replied, lighting up. “They 
have no higher feelings. Though, mind you, 
there will be dividends too ; mark my words, 
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there will be dividends. This syndicate, 
besides fulfilling the prophecies, will pay 
forty per cent. on every penny embarked 
in it.” 

“Only forty per cent. for Ephraim!” I 
murmured, half below my breath. “Why, 
Judah is said to batten upon sixty.” 

He caught at it eagerly, without perceiving 
my gentle sarcasm. 

“In that case, we might even expect 
seventy,” he put in with a gasp of anticipa- 
tion. - “Though I approached Rothschilds 
first with my scheme on purpose, so that 
Israel and Judah might once more unite in 
sharing the promises.” 

“Your combined generosity and com- 
mercial instinct does you credit,” I answered. 
“Tt is rare to find so much love for an 
abstract study side by side with such con- 
spicuous financial ability.” 

His guilelessness was beyond words. He 
swallowed it like an‘infant. “So I think,” 
he answered. “I am glad to observe that 
you understand my character. Mere City 
men don’t. They have no soul above 
shekels. Though, as I show them, there are 
shekels in it, too. Dividends, dividends, 
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di-vidends. 
standing and comprehension. 
been to Girton, haven’t you? 
read Greek, then ?” 

“ Enough to get on with.” 

“Could you look things up in Herodotus ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Tn the original ?” 

“Oh, dear, yes.” 

He regarded me once more with the same 
astonished glance. His own classics, [ soon 
learnt, were limited to the amount which a 
public school succeeds in dinning, during 
the intervals of cricket and football, into an 
English gentleman. Then he informed me 
that he wished me to hunt up certain facts in 
Herodotus “and elsewhere” confirmatory of 
his view that the English were the descendants 
of the Ten Tribes. I promised to do so, 
swallowing even that comprehensive “ else- 
where.” It was none of my business to 
believe or disbelieve ; I was vaid to get up a 
case, and I got one up to the best of my 
ability. I imagine it was at least as good 
as most other cases in similar matters; at 
any rate, it pleased the old gentleman vastly. 

By dint of listening, I began to like him. 
But Elsie couldn’t bear him. She hated the 
fat crease at the back of his neck, she told me. 

After a week or two devoted to the Inter- 
pretation of Prophecy on a strictly com- 
mercial basis of Founders’ Shares, with inter- 
ludes of mining engineers’ reports upon the 
rubies of Mount Sinai and the supposed 
auriferous quartzites of Palestine, the Urbane 
Old Gentleman trotted down to the office 
one day, carrying a packet of notes of most 
voluminous magriitude. “Can we work in 
aroom alone this morning, Miss Cayley?” 
he asked, with mystery in his voice: he was 
always mysterious. “I want to intrust you 
with a piece of work of an exceptionally 
private and confidential character. It con- 
cerns Property. In point of fact,” he dropped 
his voice to a whisper, “I want you to draw 
up my will for me.” 

“ Certainly,” I said, opening the door into 
the back office. But I trembled in my shoes. 
Could this mean that he was going to draw 
up a will, disinheriting Harold Tillington ? 

And, suppose he did, what then? My 
heart was in a tumult. If Harold were rich— 
well and good, I could never marry him. 
But, if Harold were poor—I must keep my 
promise. Could I wish him to be rich? 
Could I wish him to be poor? My heart 
stood divided two ways within me. 

The Urbane Old Gentleman began with 
immense deliberation, as befits a man of 

Vol xvi.—27. 


But you are a lady of under- 
You have 
Perhaps you 
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principle when Property is at stake. “ You 
will kindly take down notes from my dicta- 
tion,” he said, fussing with his papers ; 
“and afterwards, I will ask you to be so 
good as to copy it all out fair on your 
typewriter for signature.” 

“Ts a typewritten form legal?” I ventured 
to inquire. 

“A most perspicacious young lady!” he 
interjected, well pleased. “I have investi- 
gated that point, and find it perfectly 
regular. Only, if I may venture to say so, 
there should be no erasures.” 

“There shall be none,” I answered. 

The Urbane Old Gentleman leant back in 
his easy chair, and began dictating from his 
notes with tantalizing deliberateness. This 
was the last will and testament of him, 
Marmaduke Courtney Ashurst. Its verbiage 
wearied me. I was eager for him to come to 
the point about Harold. Instead of that, he 
did what it seems is usual in such cases—set 
out with a number of unimportant legacies 
to old family servants and other hangers-on 
among “our poorer brethren.” I fumed and 
fretted inwardly. Next came a series of quaint 
bequests of a quite novel character. “I give 
and bequeath to James Walsh and Sons, of 
720, High Holborn, London, the sum of 
Five Hundred Pounds, in consideration of 
the benefit they have conferred upon humanity 
by the invention of a sugar-spoon or silver 
sugar-sifter, by means of which it is possible 
to dust sugar upon a tart or pudding without 
letting the whole or the greater part of the 
material run through the apertures uselessly 
in transit. You must have observed, Miss 
Cayley—with your usual perspicacity—that 
most sugar-sifters allow the sugar to fall 
through them on to the table prematurely.” 

“T have noticed it,” I answered, trembling 
with anxiety. 

“ James Walsh and Sons, acting on a hint 
from me, have succeeded in inventing a 
form of spoon which does not possess that 
regrettable drawback. ‘Run through the 
apertures uselessly in transit,’ I think I said 
last. Yes, thank you. Very good. We will 
now continue. And I give and bequeath 
the like sum of Five Hundred Pounds—did 
I say, free of legacy duty? No? Then please 
add it to James Walsh’s clause. Five 
Hundred Pounds, free of legacy duty, to 
Thomas Webster Jones, of Wheeler Street, 
Soho, for his admirable invention of a pair 
of braces which will not slip down on the 
wearer’s shoulders after half an hour’s use. 
Most braces, you must have observed, Miss 
Cayley . 
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“ My acquaintance with braces is limited, 
not to say abstract,” I interposed, smiling. 
He gazed at me, and twirled his fat thumbs. 
“ Of course,” he murmured. ‘“ Of course. 
But most braces, you may not be aware, slip 
down unpleasantly on the shoulder-blade, 
and so lead to an awkward habit of hitching 
them up by the sleeve-hole of the waistcoat 
at frequent intervals. Such a habit must be 
felt to be ungraceful. Thomas Webster Jones, 
to whom I pointed out this error of manufac- 
ture, has invented a brace the two halves of 
which diverge at a higher angle than usual, 
and fasten further towards the centre of the 
body in front—pardon these details—so as to 
obviate that difficulty. He has given me 
satisfaction, and he deserves to be rewarded.” 
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factor, Miss Cayley ; a real benefactor to the 
link-wearing classes; for he has sensibly 
diminished the average annual output of 
profane swearing.” 

When he left Five Hundred Pounds to his 
faithful servant Frederic Higginson, courier, 
I was tempted to interpose ; but I refrained 
in time, and I was glad of it afterwards. 

At last, after many divagations, my Urbane 
Old Gentleman arrived at the central point— 
“and I give and bequeath to my nephew, 
Harold Ashurst Tillington, Younger of 
Gledcliffe, Dumfriesshire, attaché to Her 
Majesty’s Embassy at Rome 

I waited, breathless. 

He was annoyingly dilatory. ‘“ My house 
and estate of Ashurst Court, in the County of 


1 WAITED BREATHLESS.’ 


I heard through it all the voice of Lady 
Georgina observing, tartly, “ Why the idiots 
can’t make braces to fit one at first passes 
my comprehension. But, there, my dear; 
the people who manufacture them are a set 
of born fools, and what can you expect from 
an imbecile?” Mr. Ashurst was Lady 
Georgina, veneered with a thin layer of in- 
gratiating urbanity. Lady Georgina was 
clever, and therefore acrimonious. Mr. 
Ashurst was astute, and therefore obsequious. 

He went on with legacies to the inventor 
of a sauce-bottle which did not let the last 
drop dribble down so as to spot the table- 
cloth ; of a shoe-horn the handle of which 
did not come undone; and of a pair of 
sleeve-links which you could put off and on 
without injury to the temper. “A real bene- 


Gloucester, and my town house at 24, Park 
Lane North, in London, together with the 
residue of all my estate, real or personal——” 
and so forth. 

I breathed again. At least, I had not 
been called upon to disinherit Harold. 

“ Provided always——” he went on, in the 
same voice. 

I wondered what was coming. 

“ Provided always that the said Harold 
Ashurst Tillington does not marry leave 
a blank there, Miss Cayley. I will find out 
the name of the young person I desire to 
exclude, and fill it in afterward. I don’t 
recollect it at this moment, but Higginson, no 
doubt, will be able to supply the deficiency. 
In fact, I don’t think I ever heard it ; though 
Higginson has told me all about the woman.” 
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“ Higginson?” I inquired. “Is he here?” 

“Oh, dear, yes. You heard of him, 
I suppose, from Georgina? Georgina is 
prejudiced. He has come back to me, 
I am glad to say. An excellent servant, 
Higginson, though a trifle too omniscient. 
All men are equal in the eyes of their 
Maker, of course; but we must have 
due subordination. A courier ought not to 
be better informed than his master—or ought 
at least to conceal the fact dexterously. 
Well, Higginson knows this young person’s 
name ; my sister wrote to me about her dis- 
graceful conduct when she first went to 
Schlangenbad. An adventuress, it seems ; an 
adventuress ; quite a shocking creature. 
Foisted herself upon Lady Georgina in 
Kensington Gardens—unintroduced, if you 
can believe such a thing—with the most 
astonishing effrontery ; and Georgina, who will 
forgive anything on earth, for the sake of 
what she calls originality—another name for 
impudence, as I am sure you must know— 
took the young woman with her as her maid 
to Germany. There, this minx tried to set her 
cap at my nephew Harold, who can be caught 
at once by a pretty face ; and Harold was 
bowled over—almost got engaged to her. 
Georgina took a fancy to the girl later, 
having a taste for dubious people (I cannot 
say I approve of Georgina’s friends), and 
wrote again to say her first suspicions were 
unfounded: the young woman was in reality 
a paragon of virtue. But Z know better than 
that. Georgina has no judgment. I regret 
to be obliged to confess it, but cleverness, I 
fear, is the only thing in the world my excel- 
lent sister cares for. The hussy, it seems, 
was certainly clever. Higginson has told me 
about her. He says her bare appearance 
would suffice to condemn her—a bold, fast, 
shameless, brazen-faced creature. But you 
will forgive me, I am sure, my dear young 
lady. I ought not to discuss such painted 
Jezebels before you. We will leave this 
person’s name blank. I will not sully your 
pen—I mean, your typewriter—by asking 
you to transcribe it.” 

I made, up my mind at once. “ Mr. 
Ashurst,” I said, looking up from my key- 
board, “ 7 can give you this girl’s name ; and 
then you can insert the proviso immediately.” 

“ You can? My dear young lady, what a 
wonderful person you are! You seem to 
know everybody, and everything. But 
perhaps she was at Schlangenbad with Lady 
Georgina, and you were there also ?” 

“She was,” I answered, deliberately. “‘ The 


name you want is— Lois Cayley !” 
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He let his notes drop in his astonishment. 

I went on with my typewriting, unmoved. 
“Provided always that the said Harold 
Ashurst Tillington does not marry Lois 
Cayley ; in which case I will and desire that 
the said estate shall pass to whom shall I 
put in, Mr. Ashurst ?” 

He leant forward with his fat hands on his 
ample knees. “It was really you?” he 
inquired, open-mouthed. 

I nodded. “There is no use in denying 
the truth. Mr. Tillington did ask me to be 
his wife, and I refused him.” 

“ But, my dear Miss Cayley 

“The difference in station?” I said; “the 
difference, still greater, in this world’s goods ? 
Yes, I know. I admit all that. So I declined 
his offer. I did not wish to ruin his 
prospects.” 

The Urbane Old Gentleman eyed me with 
a sudden tenderness in his glance. ‘“ Young 
men are lucky,” he said, slowly, after a short 
pause; ‘“—and—Higginson is an idiot. I say 
it deliberately—an idiot! How could one 
dream of trusting the judgment of a flunkey 
about a lady ? My dear, excuse the famili- 
arity from one who may consider himself in 
a certain sense a contingent uncle—suppose 
we amend the last clause by the omission of 
the word of. It strikes me as superfluous. 
‘Provided always the said Harold Ashurst 
Tillington consents to marry ’—I think that 
sounds better !” 

He looked at me with such fatherly regard 
that it pricked my heart ever to have poked 
fun at his Interpretation of Prophecy on Stock 
Exchange principles. I think I flushed 
crimson. “No, no,” I answered, firmly. 
“That will not do either, please. That’s 
worse than the other way. You must not 
put it, Mr. Ashurst. I could not consent to 
be willed away to anybody.” 

He leant forward, with real earnestness. 
“My dear,” he said, “that’s not the point. 
Pardon my reminding you that you are here 
in your capacity as my amanuensis. I am 
drawing up my will, and if you will allow me 
to say so, I cannot admit that anyone has a 
claim to influence me in the disposition of 
my Property.” 

“ Please /” I cried, pleadingly. 

He looked at me and paused. “ Well,” 
he went on at last, after a long interval ; 
“since you insist upon it, I will leave the 
bequest to stand without condition.” 

“Thank you,” I murmured, bending low 
over my machine. 

“Tf I did as I like, though,” he went on, 
“T should say, Unless he marries Miss Lois 
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Cayley (who is a deal too good for him) the 
estate shall revert to Kynaston’s eldest son, 
a confounded jackass. I do not usually 
indulge in intemperate language ; but I desire 
to assure you, with the utmost calmness, that 
Kynaston’s eldest son, Lord Southminster, is 
a con-founded jackass.” 

I rose and took his hand in my own 
spontaneously. “‘ Mr. Ashurst,” I said, “ you 
may interpret prophecy as long as ever you 
like, but you are a dear kind old gentleman. 
I am truly grateful to you for your good 
opinion.” 

“ And you will marry Harold?” 

* Never,” I answered ; “while he is rich. 
I have said as much to him.” 

“That’s hard,” he went on, slowly. 

I should like to be your uncle.” 

I trembled all over. Elsie saved the situa- 
tion by bursting 
in abruptly. 

I will only 
add that when 
Mr. Ashurst 
left, I copied 
the will out 
neatly, without 
erasures. The 
rough original I 
threw (some- 
what carelessly) 
into the waste- 
paper basket. 

That after- 
noon, some- 
body called to 
fetch the fair 
copy for Mr. 
Ashurst. I went 
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out into the front office to see him. To my sur- 
prise, it was Higginson—in his guise as courier. 

He was as astonished as myself. “ What, 
you here!” he cried. “You dog me!” 

“T was thinking the same thing of you, 
M. le Comte,” I answered, curtsying. 

He made no attempt atan excuse. “ Well, 
I have been sent for the wiil,” he broke out, 
curtly. 

** And you were sent for the jewel-case,” I 
retorted. “No, no, Dr. Fortescue-Langley ; 
Zam in charge of the will, and I will take it 
myself to Mr. Ashurst.” 

“T will be even with you yet,” he snapped 
out. “Ihave gone back to my old trade, 
and am trying to lead an honest life ; but you 
won't let me.” 

“On the contrary,” I answered, smiling a 
polite smile. “TI rejoice to hear it. If you 
say nothing 
more against 
me to your em 
ployer, I will 
not disclose to 
him what I 
knowabout you. 
But if you 
slander me, I 
will. So now 
we understand 
one another.” 

And I kept 
the will till I 
could give it 
myself into Mr. 
I Ashurst’s own 


i! hands in his 
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Wonderful Trees. 


By S. F. 





PARLIAMENT OAK, SHERWOOD FOREST. 
From a Photo. by G. W. Wilson, Aberdeen. 





F the extreme age to which 
certain trees may attain the 
world in general is little aware. 
But tradition alone is not the 
evidence on which we build 
our assertions respecting them ; 
for we have both written historical authority 
for the facts I am about to relate, and the 
self-existing evidence of yearly growth, which 
may be calculated, a ring to a year, very 
distinctly marked in large trees. 

I do not know how many 
Wallace, in the 
village called by 
his name, in 
Renfrewshire, 
were success- 
fully concealed 
from the Eng- 
lish under cover 
of a grand old 
tree, still weath- 
ering the wind 
and the rain; 
but tradition 
vouches for the 
fact. Another 
tree distin- 
guished by the 
same name was 
to be seen till 
the middle of 
this century at 
Ellerslie, the re- 
puted birthplace 
of Sir William 
Wallace, near 
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men, 
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From a Photo. by) 


THE KING'S OAK, SAVERNAKE FOREST, 
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Paisley (1270-1305), who 
is called “the Knight of 
Ellerslie.” This tree was 
blown down, at the age of 
700 years, in 1859. There 
is an oak of special interest 
from an historical point of 
view known as the “ Parlia- 
ment Oak,” for it was 
underneath its shelter that 
Edward I. heard of the 
revolt of the Welsh, a.p. 
1282, during a_ hunting 
expedition in the forest of 
Sherwood ; and summoned 
his Barons to consult with 
them as to the subjugation 
of that part of the kingdom. 
Thus it was that this tree, 
under which the august 
assembly met, obtained its name. It is still 
standing, and although hollow it bears leaves 
and acorns. 

The “ King’s Oak,” shown in the illustra- 
tion at the bottom of this page, is one of the 
features of Savernake Forest, near Marl- 
borough, in Wiltshire. The forest is sixteen 
miles in circumference, and formerly belonged 
to Queen Eleanor. The King’s Oak, which 
is now but the /orso of a once magnificent 
tree, is considerably over 1,000 years old. 
Such a statement may be made with absolute 
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bet to the effect that on his estate he 
had a tree which, when cut, would be 
large enough to drive a coach and four 
horses through. He won the wager by 
cutting an aperture roft. 6in. high, by 
6ft. 6in. wide, which was large enough 
to allow the passage of a specially-made 
coach with the wagered number of 
horses. ‘The tree measures 34ft. above 
the arch, and the highest branch now 
remaining is 54ft. high. The venerable 
tree is now a wreck, supported by chains 
and props. A rival in size, if not in 
years, is that in Thoresby Park (Lord 
Manvers’s place), z.e. the “ Major Oak,” 
measuring goft. in circumference at the 
base, and in the hollow provides stand- 
ing room for fifteen persons. 
“Damorey’s Oak” in Dorsetshire, 
blown down in 1703, had attained 
no less than an age of 2,000 years ; 
and “Cowthorp Oak” at Wetherby 
(the Saxon ‘“Wedderbi”), which can 
hold seventy persons in its hollow 
trunk, numbers 400 years less. That in 


THE GREENDALE OAK. 
From a Photo. by G. W. Wilaon, Aberdeen. 


certainty, as no one, not even the 
most expert antiquarian or tree- 
ologist, has yet been able to name 
with correctitude the number of 
years that this grand tree has stood 
the buffeting of wind and storm. 
Close to Welbeck Abbey there is 
the notable “ Greendale Oak,” said 
to be 1,500 years old. In the year 


1724 the owner of the tree made a 








NEWLAND OAK. 
From a Photo. by Miss H. Pauline M. Loat, Newland. 


Windsor Great Park called “ William 
the Conqueror’s Oak” is aged, at 
the lowest computation, 1,200 years. 
Then, again, we have two more kings 
of the forest, antedating the Con- 
quest, #¢., the “Plestor Oak” and 
the “ Bull Oak,” Colbourne, Yorks, 
and their seniors, the “ Winfarthing 
Oak ” and that of Bentley, for which 
it is claimed that they were in 
existence 700 years before the Con- 
quest! “Robin Hood’s Larder” is 
ROBIN HOOD's LARDER, [@ W. Wilson, Aberdeen. | the quaint and suggestive name of a 
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From a Photo. by} SIR PHILIP SIDNEY’S OAK. 


grand old ruin, often called the “Shambles 
Oak,” still held together by iron braces, in the 
park of the Duke of Portland, Sherwood Forest. 

The “ Newland Oak,” shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, with two ladies resting in 
comfort on its spacious trunk, is one of the 


largest and oldest in England. It is men- 
tioned in the Doomsday Book, and according 
to Miss H. Pau- 
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more, said to be in colour, grain, and 
solidity better than any now to be 
procured. 

There are four trees in England 
shown on this and the following 
page, each of which is associated 
with the career of a noted literary 
man. Some of them, old and scraggy 
as they are, may yet outlive the 
reputations of the men whose names 
they carry. But that is a thing for 
time to decide. The first of these 
trees, called “Sir Philip Sidney’s 
Oak,” may be seen in the park at 
Penshurst Place, the lovely seat of 
Lord de Lisle and Dudley, which 
once belonged to the Sidney family 
in Kent. The park contains some 
beautiful trees, and it may not be 
irrelevant to add that one avenue of 
trees is known as “ Sacharissa Walk,” 
from Dorothy Sidney, the famous 
Sacharissa of Edmund Waller, the 
poet. “ Sidney’s Oak,” a gnarled and 
broken monarch, planted at his birth, stands 
in the centre of an open ground, surrounded 
by a fence to stay the advances of destroying 
hands. 

The illustration below shows the noted 
mulberry tree which is said to have been 
planted by the poet Milton in 1632, in the 
gardens of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Old 
as it is, it yet 








line M. Loat, 
who sent us the 
photograph, 
“must have been 
a good age at the 
time of the Nor- 
man Conquest. 
It is 47%ft. in 
girth.” 

I have just 
read in the Globe 
of the discovery 
of one of our 
native primeval 
oaks, with twoim- 
mense branches, 
at Stockport dur- 
ing some recent 
excavations; and 
Professor Boyd 
Dawkins has pro- 
nounced it to have been 10,000 years old. 
Of course, it is of enormous weight, and its 
raising a matter of great difficulty from a 
bed which, it is estimated, it has occupied 
during a period of 15,000 years. It is, further- 





MILTON'S MULBERRY TREE. 
From a Photo. by G. W. Wilson, Aberdeen, 


remains one of 
the most striking 
features in the 
grounds. Near 
by the poet was 
educated, but he 
had been eight 
years at his 
books before he 
decided to plant 
the tree, which 
is now shown to 
visitors with as 
much unction by 
the guides as his 
college rooms. 
The poet 
Cowper | resided 
for thirty-two 
years in Olney, a 
small village near 
Bedford. The house in which the poet lived 
still exists, as well as an ancient oak which, 
since 1768, has been associated with his 
name. ‘The trunk is hollow, and a goodly 
number of persons may stand inside, provided 





From @ Photo. by| COWPER’S OAK. 


a printed notice, which hangs on a prominent 
part of the exterior, does not debar the 
curious from approaching too near. 

At Newstead Abbey, which has been 
associated for many years with the career of 
Lord Byron, a graceful oak holds dignified 
position in the fair surrounding gardens. It 
is not remarkable that this celebrated oak, 
the story of which is familiar to all our 
readers, should have retained its beauty so 
long, for the tree and the beautiful abbey 
stand in the heart of Sherwood Forest, sur- 
rounded, as Irving says, “by the haunts of 
Robin Hood and his band of outlaws, so 
famous in ancient ballad and nursery tale.” 

The limit to 
plant life is un- 
known; but the 
almost incredible 
longevity of trees 
has been estab- 
lished beyond all 
question. Lichens, 
I may observe, ev 
passant, appear to 
exceed them in the 
age they attain—it 
would seem to be 
an unknown quan- 
tity. Some speci- 
mens now in 
existence are so 
ancient that no 
expert would ven- 
ture to limit their 
age to thousands of 
years. To return to 
the subject of tree 


life — the cypress, “prom q Photo, by) 
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lime, and olive are 
as remarkable for 
their tenacity of life 
as (and perhaps 
greater than) the 
oak. 
The “Yew of 
Brayburn,” Kent, 
dates back for 
3,000 years (accord- 
ing to De Can- 
dolle) ; and that at 
Hedsor, Bucks, is 
believed to be its 
senior. At Fortin- 
gale, Perthshire, 
there still exists a 
- yew aged between 
2,500 and 3,090 
years ; and another, 
in the churchyard, Darley, Derbyshire, which 
numbers upwards of 2,050 years. To the 
lovers of natural history, Norbury Park, 
Surrey, would present a grove of ancient 
yews which was standing in the time of the 
Druids. There are splendid yew tree hedge- 
rows of great height and thickness at Battle 
Abbey, Sussex. 
At Ballydarton House, Fenagh, County 
Carlow, there is a fine avenue of yews, 
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resembling the aisle of a Gothic church, 
underneath which I have often walked, in 
admiration, but the age of which I never 
heard. 
sombre 


In very beautiful contrast to the 
hues of these were the delicate 





















LORD BYRON’S OAK, ; 16. W. Wilson, Aberdeen. 
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CROWHURST CHURCHYARD. 


From a Photo. by Smith & Ov., Redhiil. 


pink and waxen-white foliage of the hollies I 


growing at the edge of the grove. 


The yew tree in Crowhurst Churchyard, 


shown in the ac- 
companying illus- 
tration, with a 
door opening 
into its interior, 
is over 800 years 
old, and measures 
27ft. in girth. It 
stands in the 
centre of tombs 
and gravestones, 
and littlechildren 
play games round 
Its massive base. 

The yews of 
Fountains Ab. 
bey, Yorkshire, 
are said to be at 
least 1,200 years 
and odd. The 
founders of the 
Abbey held their 
councils under 


them, A.D. 1132. 
Vol xvi.—28. 
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One fine old veteran at Ankerwyke 
House, Staines, was noted when King 
John signed the Magna Charta in 1215 ; 
and afterwards made doubly historical as 
the trysting-place of Henry VIII. and 
Anne Boleyn. In this County of Middle- 
sex there is a yew which numbers 
upwards of 850 years, in Harlington 
Churchyard ; and. those at Kingsley 
Bottom, near Chichester, were standing 
(according to Dr. Cobham Brewer) when 
the Sea Kings landed on the coast of 
Sussex. 

The Tisbury Yew, in Wiltshire, is 1,300 
years old, its age having been computed 
as such by the late Mr. Moon, of Bath, a 
well-known authority on yews. One of 
the local traditions connected with this 
noted tree is that thirty people once took 
tea inside the trunk, the entrance to 
which may be seen in our illustration, with 
the figure of a gentleman in full view. 

The most ancient willow in England 
stands in Haverholm Park, Lincolnshire. 
At one foot from the ground it measures 
27ft. 4in. in circumference ; at 7ft., 28ft. 
6in. ; and the spread of the limbs measures 
8oft. on one side and 56ft. on the other ; 
but it is scarcely soft. in height. It is of 
the Huntingdon species, and is quite 
sound in trunk and branches, and it is 
known to be upwards of 1,000 years old. 

state this on the authority of a trans- 


Atlantic writer in the St. Louis Republic. 


So much then for trees of great age and 
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historical import- 
ance. We now pass 
from the old and 
majestic to the new 
and curious. Scat- 
tered throughout 
the world there are 
thousands of trees 
which possess 
peculiar interests 
merely because 
through some freak 
of Dame Nature 
they have been 
moulded into novel 
shapes, or have 
been utilized for 
novel purposes. 

A very curious 
tree is the “bottle 
tree,” a specimen 
of which grows in 
the garden: of the 
Medical School of 
Kasr-el-Din at 
Cairo. The swollen 
base of this tree is 
covered with 
numerous prickles, 
and it is the largest 
specimen of its 
kind in Egypt. 


The photograph was taken by the kind per- 
mission of Dr. Keatinge, vice-principal of 
the school, and was sent by Mr. Walter 
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EGYPTIAN “ BOTTLE TREE.” 
From a Photo. by Mr. Walter Draper, The Barrage, Egypt. 





TOGETHER. 
From a Photo. by Mr. Bert Ames, Genoa, New York, 


Draper, superin- 
tendent of Govern- 
ment Gardens, 
The Barrage, near 
Cairo. It may be 
of interest to men- 
tion that the build- 
ing behind the tree 
in the illustration 
is the one in which 
the Mamelukes 
held their council 
of war the night 
before the Battle of 
the Pyramids. 

Our next illus- 
tration, the photo- 
graph for which 
was sent us by 
Mr. Bert Ames, of 
Genoa, N.Y., is 
chiefly interesting 
because of the 
curious branch 
which drops from 
the middle of the 
larger branch join- 
ing the two trees 
together. That 
the junction is of 
no slight strength 
is shown by the 


ease and safety with which a man may walk 
from one side to the other. 
‘The “ Arboreal Giraffe” is but our fanciful 
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THE ARBOREAI. GIRAFFE. 
From a Photo. by Mr. Edward H. Crain, Albany, Ga. 


way of naming the curious tree shown in 
our next reproduction. The date-palm is 
growing from the hollow of an Indian fig, 
or banyan tree. Notice how the roots of the 


fig, upon which the little girl is resting, clasp 


the date-palm for some distance along its 
curving trunk, and apparently support it. 
The tree stands in what is called “ Maloney’s 
Garden,” in Key West, Florida, and the 
photograph was sent to us by Mr. Edward 
H. Crain, of Albany, Georgia. 

We wonder how many of our readers will 
be able to tell which part of the “ Which is 
it?” grew first. Most of 
them will probably agree 
that that honour belongs to 
the right-hand part, but 
those who have seen the 
original, which grows on 
the farm of Captain L. P. 
Williamson, two miles 
north of Independence, 
Missouri, say that it is a 
difficult matter to tell which 
is the original root. The 
tree is an elm, and the 
trunk at each end of the 
bow is about 2o0in. in 
diameter. The photograph 
was kindly sent to us by 
Mr. R. D. Wirt, Superinten- 
dent of the Independence 
Waterworks Company. 

The tree growth shown 


in our next illustration was discovered by 
Mr. Wayne A. Sullenbarger, of Belle Plaine, 
Iowa. “While squirrel- hunting when a 
young boy, September 3oth, 1864,” writes 
Mr. Sullenbarger, “I had treed a squirrel, 
and was stepping backward slowly and 
cautiously. While doing so I passed 
between the ‘twins,’ not noticing the 
fact, however, till the fork obstructed my 
view of the squirrel—in fact, I forgot all 
about it in my surprise and genuine delight.” 
The tree belongs to the species known as 
rock elm, and the single body for a distance 


“WHICH Is IT?” 


From a Photo. by R. D. Wirt, Independence, Missouri, 
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CURIOUS TREE FORMATION AT BELLE PLAINE, IOWA, 
From a Photo. by Keyser & Brinkley, Belle Piaine, Iowa. 


of 12ft. from the point of juxtaposition is 
over 3ft. in diameter. The trees are now 
visited by many people as a curiosity, and 
some of them, as shown in our picture, even 
come in carts. 
Near Pratt’s 
Junction, a small 
railway - station in 
Sterling, Massa- 
chusetts, grows 
what might humor- 
ously be called the 
“Siamese Twin 
Tree,” a picture of 
which is shown 
herewith. The 
two oaks, joined 
like the letter H, 
are each over 3ft. 
in diameter, the 
connecting limb 
being as large as 
the body of an 
average man. Mr. 
John Nelson, of 
the Worcester 
Evening Gasette, 
Writes that the 
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space between the trees, and under the limb, 
is sufficient to allow the passage of the young 
cattle that pasture near by. “ ‘To judge,” says 
Mr. Nelson, “from the rings found within the 
trunks of oaks in this vicinity—and these oaks 
are the largest of the species found in Central 
Massachusetts —— they must be somewhere 
about 125 years old. There is no one who 
possesses any information as to how the trees 
came to be joined in this curious manner ; to 
the natives of the neighbourhood the trees 
have always been as they are to-day.” 

Another curious freak of Nature is shown 
herewith. It may be seen growing in Crow 
Road, Partick, Glasgow. Mr. Andrew E. 
Binnie, to whom we are indebted for the 
photograph, says that the two trees were 
originally planted about 4ft. 6in. apart, and 
early began to grow towards each other. At 
the height of about 7ft. they joined, and now 
form one tree, bearing no evidence of having 
been trained in the slightest degree. The 
inhabitants of the cottage directly in front of 
the tree have tried to utilize it as a gateway 
by putting a post at the side. 

A noteworthy tree grows at the present time 
in a garden by the side of the Stratford Road, 
about a mile from Shirley. The iron palings, 
shown in the illustration, were originally 
planted some 2in. or 3in. from the tree, but 
the tree so widened in girth that it completely 
overlapped a part of the palings, which are 
now buried in the tree to a depth of about 
6in. ‘The greatest length of the buried part 
of the palings is about 1 4ft., with the height 
about the same. “The tree,” says Mr. 


TWO TREES GROWING TOGETHER NEAR STERLING, MASSACHUSETTS, 
From a Photo. by BE. G. Davis, Leominater, Mass, 





GATEWAY MADE BY TWO TREES GROWING TOGETHER, 
From a Photo. by Mr. Andrew E. Binnie, Pollokshields, Glasgow. 


A. W. Sarsons, of Moseley, Birmingham, who 


sent us the photo- 
graph, “is quite 


healthy, and its 
growth is not in- 
terfered with by 
the palings. The 
tree overlapped 
them quite natur- 
ally, no artificial 


means having 
been used to in- 
troduce them.” 
Such freaks of 
Nature may be 
considered gen- 
uinely striking. 
They are cer- 
tainly uncom- 
mon, but their 
chief merit is due 
to the fact that 
the hand of man 
has not touched 
them in order to 
make them what 
they are. Trees 
may be grafted 
and trained into 
most surprising 
shapes, but, ex- 
cept in very rare 
‘ases, such as the 
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“clipped trees 


TREE GROWING ROUND A LODGED STONE. 
From a Photo. by Mr. R. L. Barrington, Washington, D.C, 


shown 


TREE GROWING THROUGH A FENCE, 
From a Photo. by A. W. Sarsons, Moseley, Birmingham 


in an article some 


months ago in 
this Magazine, 
they are not in- 
teresting, and 
possess nothing 
of the curious or 
out - of - the - way 
quality which 
makes the fore- 
going illustrations 
so attractive to 
the passing 
reader. 

From Mr. 
Richard L. Bar- 
rington, of Wash- 
ington, D.C 
have 
excellent photo- 
graph showing a 
large stone, 
which it would 
evidently take 
four men to lift, 
lodged in the fork 
ofa tree. Mr. Bar- 
rington writes: 
“How did the 
stone reach its 
present position ? 
It has evidently 
been there for 
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years and years, 

as the tree has 

conformed itself 

to the stone. Was 

the stone carried 

up by the tree 

in its growth? 

There are many 

similar rocks at 

the base of the 

tree. So far as I 

can ascertain, 

nobody knows 

how the stone 

reached its pre- 

sent position. I 

think it would 

take a derrick to lift it there.” This 

curiosity is to be found in a rocky, in- 

accessible,. unfrequented locality, one mile 

from the great falls of the Potomac, and 

fifteen miles from the Capitol at Washington. 
A most remarkable growth is shown in the 

accompanying illustration—a __ picturesque 

and almost pathetic memory of stirring days 

and _ bloodshed. To one of our readers, 

L. R. Rainnie, of Philadelphia, we are in- 

debted for the photo- 

graph, which was 

taken at Fort Dela- 

ware, in Delaware. 

The history of the 

tree is as follows: 

A number of caissons 

were placed there 

during the Civil War, 

and until a_ few 

months ago were left 

there untouched. As 

the ground was very 

damp in this spot, 

a sprig grew up 

between the wheels 

of the caissons, until 

it developed into a 

large tree, forcing its 

way ambitiously and 

breaking the spokes. 

The rest of the 

caissons fell to pieces 

when they were 

moved, but this one 

was allowed to re- 

main. The branches 

and leaves were ct 

away in order to 


THE MOST REMARKARLE TREE IN EXISTENCE. 
From a Photo. by Mr. Thos, Rimmer, Southport. 


NATURE'S EMBLEM OF PEACE. 
From a Photo. by Mr. L. R. Rainnie, Philadelphia. 
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show the effect, 
as we get it in 
the _ illustration. 
The tree is a 
well-known 
curiosity of the 
district, and at- 
tracts many 
visitors. 

We now print 
what we may 
call a _ photo- 
graph of the 
most curious tree 
in existence, 
standing straight 
and sturdy, with 
scores of branches jutting at right angles 
from its enormous trunk. We do not 
doubt that botanists would be greatly 
puzzled to name the species of this remark- 
able tree, but those of our readers who 
may note in the reproduction the two 


five-barred gates growing half-way up the 
trunk will 
wonderful puzzle. 
explained if the 


soon be able to explain the 

The trick will be better 

picture is viewed side- 
ways. Mr. Thomas 
Rimmer, who sent 
us the photograph, 
says that this was 
taken near Shirdly 
Hill, Ha!sall, South- 
port. “I was out 
photographing one 
afternoon in the 
country,” writes Mr. 
Rimmer, “and came 
across a pool of water 
near some trees. The 
reflection of the trees 
in the water seemed 
to form a_ pleasing 
picture. I had no 
idea at the time that 
the results would be 
so curious.” Cer- 
tainly the print 
bears out this state- 
ment, and after hav- 
ing played such a 
trick upon our 
readers we _ take 
leave of this wonder- 
ful tree with equa- 
nimity. 





The Electric Fountain. 


By ARTHUR LORD. 


From Photographs by Frederic W. Darlington, E.E. 


HEN the magnificent electric 
fountain which now forms one 
of the potent attractions of 
Prospect Park, in Brooklyn, 
was first exhibited to the 
public last August, one of the 
New York reporters penned the following 
glowing words: 

“Tt was just after eight o'clock when a 
stream of light shot up from the dark, low- 
lying basin. ‘Then all was dark again, until 
the water began playing from the bundles of 
plain-looking, pipes in the centre. Slowly at 
first, then faster and faster and higher and 
higher leapt the streams, forming a beautiful 
cascade in the air. But the crowd had seen 
that before, and were just beginning to 
murmur, when the electrician began to play 
his part. A soft radiance shot up, and 
the mist changed into ghostly spectres, 
floating away in the air. Then it changed, 
softly and gradually, into delicate blues 
and greens, yellows and 





reds and crimsons, purple and 
lavender; and at each change 
the exclamations of surprise and 


delight were increased. The 
streams shot up for 5oft., and 
soft, fleecy veils of mist, tinted 
with the most beautiful colours 
of the rainbow, floated up 
against the dark sky.” 

Evidently this reporter was a 
poet, although he wrote in prose, 
and his description is about as 
near to the actual thing as could 
possibly be. Even the photo- 
graphs with which we illustrate 
this article fail to tell the whole 
story of the wondrous colour 
effects of which the electric- 
illuminated fountain is capable, 
but they give a splendid idea of 
the various forms which can be 
made with thousands of jets of 
water, all working in unison 
under the hand of a skilful ope- 
rator, and each a thing of beauty 
in itself. Imagine, fora moment, 
the beautiful “fan” shown on 
this page to be made up of 
myriad ribs of ever-changing 
hue, and you will have some 
idea of what an electric fountain 
really is, 


It has been said that the electric fountain 
was originally conceived in the prolific mind 
of a theatrical manager, and that it served 
a good purpose in a crude form upon the 
stage. But this was only fora time. Artists 
and mechanics took it up and developed the 
idea, bringing it nearer to perfection, until, in 
1893, it astonished and interested millions of 
people at the Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago. At the present time the foun- 
tain in Prospect Park, which was opened 
in August, 1897— shown at the top of 
page 226—is the largest in the world, and, 
under the skilful direction of its designer, 
Mr. Frederic W. Darlington, an electrical 
engineer of Philadelphia, the possibilities of 
such a fountain have been displayed to a 
remarkable extent. It was Mr. Darlington, 
also, who first thought of photographing the 
night and day effects of the fountain while at 
work, and the beautiful results of his camera 
are shown in these pages. 


THE FAN EFFECT PRODUCED BY THE ELECTRIC FOUNTAIN, 
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THE SHEAVES OF WHEAT IN THE DAYTIME, 


In the daytime the fountain is not at its 
best. It is night that brings out the 
beauties of the fountain, and if we compare 
the illustrations on this page, we may see 
the difference between the day and night 
effects. The first of these illustrations, show- 


ing the “Sheaves of Wheat” design, was from 
an instantaneous exposure in broad daylight. 
The second was from a half-minute exposure, 
and the photograph was taken in the light of 


the fountain itself. By closely examining the 
daylight photograph, it may be possible to 
distinguish the dozens of little nozzles on 
the outer rim of each of the circular funnels, 
which are very plainly shown in the “fan” 
illustration on the preceding page. 

Mention of these funnels brings us to one 
of the main points in the construction of an 
electric fountain, because it is through these 


that the coloured lights are projected which 
illuminate the water and make it a thing of 
beauty, long to be remembered. In_ the 
Prospect Park fountain there are nineteen of 
these funnels arranged in two circles, with 
one funnel in the exact centre of the fountain. 
Each of these funnels is covered with glass, 
and from the centre of the middle funnel 
rises a small pipe which projects a central 
geyser jet high inthe air. It is this “ geyser ” 
which we see in the centre of the “Sheaves 
of Wheat” design at night, and in the 
“Geyser at Night,” which forms, to use a 
mixed metaphor, the backbone of the 
electrical displays. 

It would take a long time, and would, 
perhaps, prove too technical, to enter into a 
complete description of all the funnels and 
the arrangement of the two thousand odd 


SHEAVES OF WHEAT BY NIGHT, 
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SUN'S RAYS EFFECT. 


jets which make the different dis- 
plays. Suffice it to say that the jets 


are so arranged as to form all manner 
of different designs—umbrella 
shapes, whirling designs, globular 
showers, crisS-cross motions — in 
short, nearly everything under the 
sun. The very pretty “ wheatsheaf” 
design is made by streams of water 
from sixty-eight nozzles in the funnel, 
and when nineteen of these sheafs 
are .being made, it brings over a 
thousand streams of water into play. 

The height of each stream is 
regulated by the operator, who is to 
be found underground. Ina 
moment we shall pay him a visit. 
Meantime, let us look briefly at the 
illustrations on this page, which 
represent what might be called “the 
sun’s rays” effect. The height of 
each of the nineteen streams of 
water is about 6oft., although this is 
not the limit which can be reached. 
Everything depends, of course, on 
the amount of pressure which pro- 
jects the stream into the air. The 
two geysers shown on the following 
page were each over 75ft. in height. 

To go beneath the fountain is to 


enter the realm of search - lights, 
Vol. xvi,—29 


switch - boards, coloured glasses, 
pumps, and every thing which 
makes a good electric plant. Two 
men are necessaty to operate an 
electric fountain : one to manipulate 
the levers which govern the jets of 
water, and the other to govern the 
search-lights. The chief operator 
looks out of two or three windows, 
just above the surface of the water 
in the basin, and through these he 
can see the effects of each move- 
ment of levers.or colours. In front 
of him is a row of levers, each of 
which controls the water to one set 
of fountain jets, a long board, on 
which are arranged a number of 
push-buttons, controlling the various 
combinations of colours; and each 
individual colour is controlled by a 
button of the same colour. 

A compact description of the 
search-lights, and the buttons which 
operate the different coloured 
glasses, may here be quoted. The 
operator pulls the lever near him, 
and at the same time presses a 


STREAMS OF WATER ABOUT 6oFT. HIGH- 
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THE ELECTRIC FOUNTAIN IN PROSPECT PARK, BROOKLYN. 


yellow button. Immediately there springs 
into the air a golden spout of water that 
returns to the pool changed to myriad 
drops of molten gold. Another button will 
be pressed, and, 
lo! the living 
column has be 
come a vivid red 
and every drop is 
like a gem. An- 
other lever is 
pulled, and a 
score of streams, 
playing toward 
the centre, spring 
into existence, 
followed by min- 
lature geysers 
that assume every 
possible colour 
apparently. Um- 
brellas of spray 
appear as another 
lever is touched, 
and these are 
followed by curi- 
ously whirling 
jets that twist like 
snakes of fire. 
Underground 
on every side 
are great bowls of 


THE GEYSER AT NIGHT. 


fire that seem to be attached to the round 
globe of glass above by a solid white flame. 
These are the search-lights, and the globes 


above are the funnels through which are 
sent the rays 
of colour to illu- 
minate the spout- 
ing jets overhead. 
Under these 
funnels are 
arranged on 
swinging frames 
the coloured .and 
transparent rings 
that fit between 
the light and 
glass. When the 
operator touches 
a button all is 
released into a 
valve which 
pushes one of 
these fan-like 
transparencies 
over the light. A 
white button just 
below shuts off 
the air, and the 
fan returns to 
its place. One 
of these fans is 
opaque, so that 
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THE CASCADE, 


light may be shut off from any jet or any 
portion of the fountain. 

The accompanying illustration represents 
a design to which the inventor has given 
the fanciful name of the “Cascade.” It 


will be noticed that nearly all the centre 


funnels are in use, and are so regulated as to 
make a fairly perfect arc in the sky. The 
so-called “ Flaming Torches ” shows that the 
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mere abstention 
from using one or 
more of the funnels 
completely revolu- 
tionizes the design, 
and this constant 
variation in design 
is accentuated by 
the sometimes be- 
wildering altera- 
tions of colour. 
The illustration 
entitled “ Ribbons 
of Light” shows 
how the magnifi- 
cent columns of 
water may be made 
to lean inward, 
over the funnels of 
light, and to play 
toward the central 
geyser. Each 
column is illumin- 
ated in different 
colours, and the whole, when skilfully handled, 
may be made to represent a maypole with its 
gay and whirling ribbons. 

The “ Beehives at Night” is but a variation 
of the “Sheaves of Wheat ” design, each bee- 
hive being but a sheaf of wheat with the top 
cut off. This diminution is caused, of course, 
by a lessening of pressure. 

Many cities are building electric fountains 


FLAMING TORCHES, 
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RIBBONS OF LIGHT. 


as a summer attraction for their inhabitants. 
The cost varies, naturally, with the quality of 
the fountain. That in Prospect Park cost 


$24,500, or nearly £5,000. Others have been 


built for £200. Railway companies are 
finding it of benefit to erect these fountains 


in their parks, or in co-operating with cities, 
by supplying the power to run the fountains. 
A valuable return comes to them through the 
increased traffic, and in several cases a 
fountain has been made to pay for itself in 
a season. 


BEE-HIVES AT NIGHT, 








A Srory FoR CHILDREN. 


ADAPTED FROM THE SANSKRIT BY T. 


NCE upon a time there lived 

four lads in an Indian village. 

Their parents had a great am- 

bition that they should be- 

come learned in the Shasters. 

In those days, however, schools 
were rare. Only here and there a pundit 
could be found who was willing to take in 
disciples. After many fruitless inquiries they 
at last discovered an illustrious sage who con- 
sented to teach their sons. To his fatherly 
care the youths were committed. 

Now, in those days disciples had to per- 
form various menial offices for their master, 
as well as beg food in the towns and villages 
around. Pundits then supported their scholars 
in addition to teaching them. 

In this humble way the four youths spent 
several years. A long course of study was 
absolutely necessary to master the intricacies 
of grammar, the rules of logic, and the pro- 
found teachings of philosophy. 


R. EDWARDS. 


Of the four, three proved themselves clever 


and industrious students. In them the sage 
felt he had found worthy disciples. ‘Through 
them his vast stores of knowledge would be 
handed down to future generations un- 
impaired. 

The fourth youth, however, was a failure. 
Notwithstanding all the patient teaching of his 
master, and all his own efforts, Ae cou/d not 
learn. What he acquired one day he forgot 
the next. Learn though he could not, he 
yet possessed much natural shrewdness and a 
large share of common sense. His master 
could not help liking him even while he pitied 
his dulness. 

Not so his companions. They only de- 
lighted to cast ridicule upon him, and to 
make him the butt of their cruel jibes. Were 
it not that they were kept in check by the 
good old sage, his life would have been 
unbearable. 

At last the time came when the pundit had 
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exhausted a!l the resources of his learning. 
His disciples knew all he could teach them. 
Seeing which, they became vain of their 
accomplishments and puffed up with self- 
conceit. 

The day of their departure for their own 
country at last arrived, and all four bade 
farewell to their kind old master. 

On their journey homewards, the illustrious 
three discoursed of their profound know- 
ledge, and indulged in boastful speculations 
as to their future. From talking of them- 
selves they turned to deride their less 
fortunate companion walking beside them. 
Feeling no longer under restraint, they 
taunted him to their hearts’ content. They 
pointed the finger of scorn at him and called 
him blockhead and dunce, stupid and fool. 
It was in vain the poor fellow begged them 


to let him alone. 
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“ Friends,” said he, “ I have the power to com- 
plete your work. I know of a potent charm 
which can confer life on the beast.” 

Elated with pride at the marvellous powers 
they possessed, they all said :— 

“Come, let us put our great learning to the 
test. Let us show this dull fellow that he 
knows nothing at all. He shall have an 
ocular demonstration of our extraordinary 
resources.” 

Having thus spoken, and fascinated at the 
prospect of showing their skill, they at once 
began their incantations. 

The first youth uttered aloud his magic 
charm. The effect of it was instantly seen. 
The bones, which had been lying so still, 
seemed all at once to become possessed of 
life. They leaped from the ground and 
rushed together. With a rattle and a clatter 





His entreaties only 
evoked peals of 
laughter. 

Proceeding in 
this way, they at 
last came to the 
heart of a great 
forest. For many 
miles around them 
the country was 
uninhabited, save 
by wild beasts. 
Their levity now 
gave place to fear. 
Walking along 
cautiously, they 
espied lying scat- 
tered on the 
ground the skull 
and bones of some 
animal. They 
gazed in silence 
upon them, and 
tried to guess the 
creature to which 
they belonged. 

Suddenly one of the learned trio burst out 
with this exclamation: “ Friends, see you 
these bones all strewn about the ground in 
disorder? I possess a charm whereby I can 
cause them all to come together, each fitting 
to its fellow, until you will behold a perfect 
skeleton before you.” 

Whereupon another of the three youths 
exclaimed : “If you can do that, my friend, 
I also have a charm which can clothe your 
skeleton with flesh and skin and hair, and 
transform it into the perfect animal.” 

It was now the turn of the third to speak. 


“THE PERFECT SKELETON.” 


paree 


they fitted into one another, until the perfect 
skeleton of some wild animal stood before them. 

The author of this wonderful feat was 
beside himself with delight, and the others 
gazed on in speechless admiration. 

After a while, the second youth took upon 
him to try the effect of his charm. In clear 
and sonorous tones he pronounced the mystic 
words, and again the result was wonderful. 
Flesh and skin and hair immediately covered 
the skeleton frame before them, and the 
creature proved to be a full-grown lion. 

Life only was now required to complete 





KNOWLEDGE WITHOUT WISDOM. 


their task, and this the third youth was about 
to confer by his charm, whereupon he whom 
they called fool cried out, vehemently :— 

“Friend, hold! By the name of all the 
gods, do not utter the words. Do you not 
see that this creature is a lion? If you give 
it life, it will surely destroy us.” 

The three paragons of learning, indignant 
at the interruption, and despising the quarter 
whence it came, rejected his advice with 
SCOrn. , 

“ Fool,” said they, “hold your peace. You 
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beseech you to wait till I have climbed up 
into this tree.” And with that he made a 
dash for the nearest tree and scrambled up 
its trunk. 

Scarce able to wait till he had climbed 
half-way up, the third infatuated youth now 
pronounced the final fateful charm. 

Again the effect was instantaneous. The 
calm, lifeless form before them became 
instinct with life. Zhe /ion was alive. Its 
fierce eyes glared upon them. All too late 
they realized that ¢hey were the fools, and not 
their companion in_ the 
tree. With a roar and a 








bound the savage beast 
sprang upon them. In a 
few moments three lifeless 
forms were stretched upon 
the sward. 

This done, the ravenous 
brute gorged itself on their 
remains. Soon nothing was 


“THREE LIFELESS FORMS WERE STRETCHED UPON THE SWARD.” 


know nothing about the matter. We are not 
going to be frightened by an ignoramus from 
seeing our work completed.” 

Once more the sagacious youth implored 
them to desist, but it was in vain. They 
were blinded with anger and self-conceit. 
Seeing which he made this last request :— 

“If you well give life to the beast, I 


left of them save a few bones to mark the 
fatal spot. Only he whom they had called 
stupid escaped to relate their sad end. 

Thus, instead of having their names handed 
down to posterity as pundits and philoso- 
phers, they were ever afterwards used to 
illustrate the baleful effects of knowledge 
without wisdom. 





From Petal to Perfume. 


By Emma BREWER. 


From Photographs specially taken for Tu& STRAND MAGAZINE éy Bruno Court, Grasse. 








GATHERING 


HERE are many _ cxquisite 
properties in Nature ready and 
anxious to be recognised, but 
which never come out of their 
hiding-places until we human 
beings gain knowledge and 
power to call them forth and endow them 
with life. Trees grew for centuries before 
man discovered the music embodied in them 
or knew how to use it. Flowers charmed us 
with their colours and fragrance while they 
were fresh, and we threw them away when 
they withered, without a thought that there 
was a power within to charm us long after 
they themselves had passed away. 

There is everything in the world to make 
man’s life beautiful, pure, and graceful, but 





it is left to him to call forth the fulness of 


colour, perfume, poetry, and music by his 
own intelligence and for. his own use. 

Five hundred years have passed sin-e the 
people of Southern France learnt the secret 
of extracting the perfume of flowers and 


ORANGE-BLOSSOMS AT BRUNO COURT'S. 


{ Photo. 


preserving it. They discovered that as 
trouble and what is called “roughing it” 
often bring out the sweetness of certain 
characters, so the beauty and sweetness of 
flowers could only be obtained by crushing 
and heavy pressure, together with a certain 
doubtful companionship. This poetic indus- 
try of extracting and preserving perfumes 
has of late grown into giant proportions, 
and as very little is known of it, beyond the 
great pleasure the perfume affords to those 
who can purchase it, a visit with me to 
Bruno Court’s Perfume Factory in Grasse 
will, I think, prove interesting. 

Just as there are but a few primary colours 
and a few notes of music which in combina- 
tion create new harmonies of colour and 
sound, so it is with perfumes, the basis of 
which are eight flowers, viz., orange-blossom, 
rose, violet, jonquil, mignonette, jasmine, 
tuberose, and cassia, which last grows in 
Provence and bears a yellow flower. 

All flowers are, however, pressed into the 





FROM PETAL TO PERFUME. 


From a} GATHERING JASMINE. [ Photo 


service, as well as scented woods, herbs, iris- these last, three stand out as queens, viz., 
root, and lavender, but they do duty, as it orange-blossom, the rose, and the violet. The 


were, under the eight principal ones. Among greatest patience, care, ingenuity, and skill 


From a} GATHERING ROSES, 
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are required in the manufacture of perfumes. 
It is necessary to know the flowers well, to 
take them at the right moment, and subject 
them to the necessary treatment in order to 
compel them to give out their fragrance. 

The quaint, picturesque town of Grasse, 
situate in the Alpes-Maritimes, is the chief 
centre of this industry. The whole of the 
inhabitants are more or less occupied in the 
production of fruits and flowers and in pre- 
serving them. Between seventy and eighty 
men and women are always employed in 
Bruno Court’s establishment, but in the flower 


SORTING 


months of April, May, June, and July an 
extra three hundred women and girls are taken 
on by him to manipulate the flowers brought 
in in the early morning. One of their special 
occupations is separating the pistils from the 
petals of orange-flowers and roses : the former 
being acid would spoil the softness of the 
perfumes if they were not removed. 

Bruno Court has fixed days in the week 
for receiving violets and mignonette, but all 
other flowers are plucked and brought in fresh 
every morning during the whole of the flower 
season. Roughly speaking, about 216,250lb. 
of roses are received each month, so it is 
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necessary to be very systematic and orderly 
in the work, otherwise many of the flowers 
would wither and waste before they could be 
used. Every year, on an average, 1,860 tons 
of orange-blossom are made use of, 930 tons 
of roses, 147 tons of violets, and. 127 tons of 
jasmine, beside immense quantities of other 
flowers and scented woods. The area 


taken up in flower farming for perfumery is 
115,000 acres. 

It is difficult to imagine that anything so 
gross as fat, grease, or oil could have any 
part in the delicate process of making per- 


THE ROSES. 


fumes, and yet it is quite true that both pork 
and beef fat are employed largely for the 
purpose of extracting the full strength of the 
flowers, which, strangely enough, are not in the 
least contaminated by contact with this 
rough matter—rather, they impregnate the 
fat with all the delicate qualities they them- 
selves possess. Of course, the fat is carefully 
prepared for its dainty work, and is used in 
such proportions that the extreme firmness 
of the one should correct the undue influence 
of the other. It takes several pounds of 
flowers to make one pound of pomade. 
There are three ways of extracting the 
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perfume of the flowers, viz., by maceration, 
by enfleurage, and by distillation. There 
are some flowers so extremely delicate, such 
as jasmine, tuberose, and violet, that they 
scarcely yield any essence or attar by distil- 
lation ; they are, therefore, subjected either to 
maceration or enfleurage, both of which 
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depend for success on the wonderful 
property possessed by fat and oil of absorbing 
odours. 

The first pracess consists of soaking or 
steeping the flowers in heated fat, where they 
are left till all -their strength is extracted, 
after which they are drained on little wire 
trays in wooden frames, and later on sub- 
jected to hydraulic pressure. The presses 
are the very best which modern science can 
supply, and form a great contrast to the 
hand-presses originally used, which are care- 
fully preserved by M. Bruno Court. They 
prove how the industry must have progressed 
since the time when hand-presses were suffi- 
cient for the work. The fat which has 
bsorbed the essence of the flowers is known 
as pomade, and is sent to retail perfumers in 
ll parts of the world, who in their turn 
compel the pomade to give up its sweetness 
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by means of alcohol, and in its bereft state it 
is made into cakes of soap. 

Suppose, however, that there are flowers 
whose perfume is very volatile, and of such 
delicacy that it cannot be caught by the hot 
fat ; they are laid on sheets of glass framed 
with wood about three inches deep. These 


INTERIOR OF THE LABORATORY, SHOWING THE PKESSES. 


glass trays are spread over with cold fat about 
half an inch thick and sprinkled with freshly- 
gathered flowers renewed every morning. 
Great care is taken to prevent the evaporation 


of the aroma. At length the pomade is 
scraped off the glass, melted at a very low 
temperature, and strained. If the flower be 
jasmine, about three pounds of blossom will 
perfume one pound of fat. If essential oils 
are required, distillation is employed. 

Bruno Court’s store-room is very attractive 
with its bright metal cans and the pomades 
varying in shades of colour, according to 
the flower-essence they have imbibed, from 
creamy-white, tinged with the’ palest sea- 
green, to rich, deep daffodil-yellow, filling the 
air with the most delicious perfumes. 

Those who visit the Riviera should cer- 
tainly go and see M. Bruno Court’s factory of 
perfumes. He is most courteous to visitors. 
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[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.| 


A CURIOUS SPOON. 

Here we have a photograph of a 
most remarkable spoon sent in by Mr. 
W. St. L. Moorhead, of Bray, County 
Wicklow, Ireland. It is a wooden 
spoon over fifty years old, and as may 
be seen in this photograph it was cut 
out and carved by Edward Jones, of 
Lianfwsiog, when that interesting 
worthy was so2 years of age! Still 
more remarkable, in the centre of 
the handle there is a hollow in which 
three wooden marbles roll backwards 
and forwards. These must have been 
carved inside the hollow, as they are 
much too large to have been put 
in when the spoon was made. The 
spoon is still in perfect order, and is 
carved in the neatest possible way 

quite a marvellous specimen of 
work for a man of 102 years. 
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HOW IS IT DONE? 

Mr. A. G. McCulloch, of Harrow 
Lodge, Blundellsands, sends a_ very 
remarkable photograph. If held up- 
right it looks exactly as if a man 
were standing on the side of the 
house, and viewed in the ordinary way 
it appears as if he were projecting 
from the wall of the house, without 
any visible means of support, as_ the 
police say about the tramps. It might 
even do for an ‘‘animal magnetism ” 
photograph. The explanation is quite 
startlingly simple. The young man 
is merely lying on a scaffold pole 
stuck through the wall. 
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A QUEER EFFECT OF 
SUNLIGHT 

Mr. Robert Gwynne 
Dyer, of 144, Richmond 
Road, Roath, near Cardiff, 
writes as follows: ‘I took 
this photograph on May 
14th, at a place called Glyn 
Neath. A drizzling rain was 
coming down at the time, 
but just as I was about to 
take the photo. the suncame 
out fortwo or three seconds. 
When I had developed the 
print, I found that the 
ground had the appear- 
ance of being covered with 
snow, as also was the case 
with the trees. This curious 
effect was, of course, caused 
by the trees being wet at 
the time, and the sun 


striking brilliantly and 4 Aa 
directly upon them.” 


* Copyright, 1898, by George Newnes, Limited, 
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A WONDERFUL MODEL MADE 
BY A BOY. 


Here we see a most ingerious 
model of a 6in. manual fire 
engine made by Master Chas. F. 
Coales, aged thirteen and a half 
years. The photo. was sent in 
by the lad’s father, who is cap- 
tain of the Newport Pagnell 
Fire Brigade, and lives at 31, 
High Street, in that town. The 
model was commenced when 
Master Coales was barely thir- 
teen. It is constructed accurately 
to scale, and when tested was 
found capable of pumping 
3% pints of water per minute, 
and throwing a jet of water a 
distance of several yards. The 
valves, cylinders, pistons, slings, 
working beam, levers, rocking- 
shaft, branch pipe, etc., etc., are 





all worked-up from the rough material. The 
engine has a brass fore - carriage and a body of 
polished mahogany. From a photo. by Thorney- 
croft, Newport. 


LOOKING UP A GUN-BARREL. 


Ingenious people who habitually use cameras 
frequently tire of taking landscapes and other com- 
paratively commonplace subjects, and therefore cast 
thout them for novelties. The photograph re- 
produced here is decidedly one of these, as it is an 

tual photograph taken with the lens of the camera 

oking through the interior of an ordinary 4in. 

ech-loading gun, and you will notice that in the 
iotograph the rifling is very distinctly seen. The 
photograph was taken and sent in by Mr. R. 
. Hamlin, of H.M.S. Worcester, Greethithe, 
Nent, 





CHICKENS IN THE ACT OF BEING 
HATCHED. 


Here is a photograph of one of the drawers 
of an incubator, with some of the eggs in the 
very act of being hatched. The eggs seen in 
the foreground were put in later than those 
that have been hatched, and are not due until 
several days later. The incubator itself will 
hold sixty eggs. The photo., which is a snap- 
shot taken in a strong sunlight, was sent in by 
Mr. L. Custleman Brown. It will be noticed, 
though with difficulty, owing to the writing 
being very faint in the original photograph, that 
a date is inscribed on each of the eggs—April 
11th, April 14th, April 15th, etc.—showing 
when the individual chicks are due. 
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A BALLOON THAT BURST. 

We are indebted for this photo. to Mr. G. H. 
Shenck, of Leslie, Michigan, U.S.A. This extra- 
ordinary incident occurred over the town of Leslie, 
during one of the great free silver meetings held on 
the occasion of the political campaign of 1896. At 
the time the balloon went up the guy rope became 
entangled round the legs of one of the spectators, and 
he was carried head downwards through the branches 
of a large maple tree. The unfortunate man managed 
to grasp one of the branches of the tree, and his 
efforts to free himself eventually tore a large rent in 
the wall of the balloon. The latter burst at an altitude 
of r§oft., and the camera has caught it when about 
half-way to the earth. The aeronaut himself struck 
the roof of a large farm, and was thrown from there 
on to a large pile of manure, thus saving his life. 
Ile was, however, a cripple for life by the accident. 


THE &XUBERANT CAMEL. 
This is a delightful photograph sent in by 
Mr. D. B. Jones, of 11, St. ete. 
Anne’s Street, Chester. It F 
shows a big camel—one of | 
the cantankerous hairy oonts 
immortalized by Rudyard 
Kipling-—rolling over and over 
in a very transport of abandon 
and exuberance of spirits. It 
seems there were five camels on 
the Chester racecourse, no doubt 
from some travelling show, and 
when at length they had found a 
bare sandy spot, they indulged 
in a series of tremendous rolls, 
one camel at a time. Mr. Jones 
has certainly snap-shotted this 
camel in a very extraordinary 
and comical position. 
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WHICH WAY UP? 

This excellent little photograph is something of a 
photographic curiosity, and was sent in by Mr. 
Duncan -F. W. Parlane, of the Edinburgh Hydro- 
pathic, Slateford. © ‘“‘I took the photo.,” he writes, 
‘fon the road leading from Abergele ‘to Llanrwst, 
about half a mile to the south of the first-mentioned 
place. The trees were not at the time in full 
foliage, otherwise perhaps the result might have 
been still better. The view is really an oblong 
one, with hedgerow and trees to the left of the 
3 — 





road, and a white limestone wall with overhanging 
ivy on the right. If you turn it round, howeyer, 
and place the right side of the view at the bottom (as 
here printed), then the wall appears as the road, 
rising as the distance increases to a point where the 
sun strikes directly upon it. A bank of ivy and 
rhododendrons would seem to be on the right, while 
on the left the real road forms a wall over which the 
actual hedge hangs like honeysuckle. A lady appears 
sitting on the bank to the left of the road if the 
picture be held the right way. 





THE 
This photo. 
amusing as well as 
Mrs. Annie Bass, of 
Bucks. 
baild a nest in one of the 
chimneys of the house. 
As they placed their sticks 
in the chimney, however, 
these materials promptly 
fell down into the fireplace 
in the room below, and it 
was not until the - pains- 
taking birds had_accumu- 
lated all the material shown 
in the photo. that they came 
to the conclusion that their 
attempt to build a nest in 
that particular spot was a 
failure. They were, how- 
ever, about a fortnight 
before they gave up their 
efforts, The pile of sticks 
is about 28in. wide and 
25in. high. 
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HOW A CONVICT 

WROTE HER LETTER. 

Here is a delightfully in- 
genious puzzle reproduced 
from a photographic fac- 
simile, made up in a way 
that must be perfectly 
obvious to everyone. Each 
letter is cut separately out 
of a_ Bible, and then 
the requisite words are 
made up with much 
patience and perseverance. 
The letter was sent by a 
convict to her aunt in the 
year 1887, and was con- 
sidered at the time a very 
remarkable and very clever 
production. 

CAUGHT IN THE ACT. 

We have here a very 
delightful snap-shot 
taken by Mr. H. E. G. 
Williams, of 88, King’s 
Road, Cardiff. Mr. Wil- 
liams writes to say that he 
took the accompanying 
snap-shot himself, and it 
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DISAPPOINTED JACKDAWS. 
very great 
instructive. 
Claydon Vicarage, Winslow, 
A pair of jackdaws have been trying to 


interest, and is 
was sent in by 
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depicts a very artful cat obtaining milk from ® 126 
the top of which was much too narrow to admit 
the animal’s head. Cats are not commonly credited 
with much intelligence but this photograph shows 


pussy withdrawing her paw after having dipped it 
into the milk. It is obvious that the photographer in 
this case must have exercised very great care and 
stealth, otherwise pussy could not possibly fail to have 
been disturbed in her nefarious treat. 
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A COLLECTION OF ANTS’ WINGS. 

The wings seen in the above photograph were shed 
by numbers of ants flying into a drawing-room, where 
they had been attracted by the lighted lamp seen in 
the photograph. Many more wings were picked up 
from the path directly under an outside lamp. The 
ants themselves are fat and of a greyish white colour. 
Oddly enough, they are eagerly eaten by cats, toads, 
fowls—-just before roosting—birds, Kaffirs, and some 
few Colonial boys, who esteem them as a delicacy. 
One little Kaffir boy named Umfaan collected a 
milk tin full of these ants, which he promptly pro- 
ceeded to fry for his own refection. This curiosity 
was sent in by Mr. L. E. Laurie, of Durban, Natal. 


rHE MOST MARVELLOUS MAN IN THE WORLD. 

We here reproduce a photograph of M. de Rouge- 
mont, who well deserves the above description. At 
an early age M. de Rougemont left his home in 
Switzerland to seek his fortune in the French posses- 
sions in the Far East, but meeting. with a Dutch 
pearler at Singapore he threw in his lot with him, and 
after the necessary negotiations were completed young 
De Rougemont set out on a pearling expedition in the 
South Seas. After about ten months’ work a large 
fortune in pearls was amassed, but, owing to the fact 
that De Rougemont discovered in one shell three 
black pearls of wondrous beauty, his partner, the 
Dutchman, insisted upon continuing the search, 
although the time was upon them when the monsoons 
were due to change. One day, when the Dutchman 
and his Malays had gone out pearling, De Rougemont 
and a dog being left alone on board the schooner, a 
great storm arose, and the young Frenchman never 
again saw his comrades. For many days he n-vigated 
the ship single-handed, but was at length cast upon a 
desert island—not a gorgeous, tropical place, but a 
tiny spit of sand measuring about tooyds. in length, 
royds. in width, and 8ft. above high-water mark. In 
this ghastly and appalling prison he spent ‘wo and a 
haif years, aud the story of how he managed to keep 
his reason during these terrible months must be read 
to be adequately realized. Eventually M. de Rouge- 
mont reached the mainland of Australia (N.N.W. 
coast) in a very remarkable manner, and from 
that time commenced a series of adventures more 
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weird, more horrible, more appalling, and 
more astounding than any ever conceived in 
the wildest flights of the novelist’s imagination. 
For nearly thirty years M. de Rougemont was a 
cannibal chief, ruling his people with the 
wisdom of the serpent, and maintaining his 
authority over them in ways that are an astound- 
ing revelation of human ingenuity. It is not 
too much to say that the narrative of ‘‘ The 
Adventures of Louis de Rougemont” will create 
a profound sensation throughout the civilized 
world, and we are happy to be able to state 
that the first long and thrilling instalment will 
appear in the current number of Zhe Wide 
World Magazine, which is issued from these 
offices. It may interest readers of THE 
STRAND to know that M. de Rougemont 
comes in daily to tell his story, which is taken 
down verbatim from his lips, and illustrated 
under his own direct supervision. The 
narrative, exaggerated as the statement may 
appear, is far more thrilling and remarkable 
than the two classics, ‘‘ The Swiss Family 
Robinson” and ‘* Robinson Crusoe,” and soon 
after these lines meet the eyes of our readers 
the whole of Great. Britain and America 
will be talking about this marvellous man. This 
story, by the way, has already been gone into by 
such eminent geographical experts as Dr. Scott Keltie 
and Dr. Hugh Robert Mill, who are perfectly satisfied 
as to its correctness, and have thoroughly checked it 
by means of charts, latest explorers’ reports, etc., etc. 
The scientific side alone of M. de Rougemont’s 
narrative is considered by these experts of such 
great importance that a paper is being prepared to 
be read at the Bristol Congress of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, which will be 
held in September. Readers of THE STRAND 
MAGAZINE would do well to order Zhe Wide World 
Magazine without a moment’s delay. 





“WITH A HORRIBLE CRY, THE YOUNG MAN FELL SENSELESS AT OUR FEET.” 


(See page 249.) 





